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1BSTB1CT , 

The two reading programs discussed in this paper* 
"Be*ding Onlisited 11 |B0.) published by Scott Foressan and "Be* Prisary 
Grades Beading Systess" (BS) by the Oniversity of Pittsburgh Learning 
Beseaxch ajid pevelopeent Center* provide aaxisal contrasts in ' 
Materials and teaching strategies* Ihe instructional strategies in B0 
are analytic and inductive* vhile BS uses strategies that axe aostiy 
synthetic, ihile B0 begins instruction sith es phases cn 
syntactic/sesaAtic information* BS*f tarts eith anesthesia on 
graphesic inf oraation and lfttex/scund correspondences, lie tec 
progress are cospared in this paper in a systesatic* *sisultaneous * 
evaluation of hov each Frpgiaa seeks its stated objectives. The paper 



exaaines the scope* saterials* extent of individualization and the - 
teaching, learning/ and -testing procedures fpusd in each fxegraa. Ike 
rationale and procedures that were used in tkis cos (arises serve to 
illustrate hov 'reading research* theory* and practice can be 
coordinated to laprove reading instruction. Bxat£les of saterials 
fros each progras and discussion following' presentation of the paper 
are appended. (BL) 9 1 
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The materials tod methods off instruction for two beginning riding 

prograw are analyzed in this*paper. The two programs, Reading Unlimited 

(Scott P&resman, 1975) and the Hew Primary Graded Reading Systems 

'(Learning Research and Development Center., Pittsburgh, 1974), provide t 

maximal contrasts in, materials and teaching strategies. Authors of bfcth 

programs agree that the ultimate goal is to gaia meaning from print, to 

cdmprehend written messages; but one finds' in analyzing the programs that 

« * 

# i 

the sequence* of instruction and the strategies taught to the beginning 
readers are quite different for each program. The instructional strategies 
in Scott Fo resaan are analytic and iaductive while those in Hew leas ing 
Systems are mostly synthetic; and while SF begins instruction with the 
focus oo syntactic and semantic information, RRS initially emphasizes the 
graphemic informatior and letter/sound correspondences.- 

The paper is plcnned to systematically compare the two progfams whiJe 
simultaneously. evaluating how each meets its stated objectives. We will 
first outline the sco^g of the two programs and the uaterials included in 
each, then. examine specific teachingfl^arai*ig--etrategies and their 
ojfganiration in each program, $sk how w*ll each testing program evaluates the 
children's use of these strategies, look at the content mid other i&otiva-iona 
aspects of the programs, and finally estimate the extent of individualization 
possible under each prdgrac. ^ 
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SCOPE 

Heading Up limited is. the 1976 revision of Scott Foresman's 1972 

• * , 

Reading Systems whith packages the components , in a less cunfeersome manner 

and better coordinates the management .of the system. The SF program » 

specifies two major goals: "to help children learn how to read and to.* . 

communicate to children the rewards of reading." Toward these goals, the 

materials combine a variety of teaching techmiques to help children get 

leaning ftom print, and further, they incorporate a rich and varied content 

in the readers. Both of these aspects will be discussed later in the 

paper; however, Tatjle 1 gives an indicatioo of the materials available. 

Beck tod Mitroff (1972) -in describing NRS jgive as their underlying 

definition of reading that stated by Carroll (1964, p. 336), V'the 

perception and comprehension of written messages in a manner paralleling 

that of the Corresponding spoken messages.'' NRS emphasizes individualization 

in terms of student rate and adaptive systems for teaching. The materials . 

included in NRS are displayed in Table 1 also. Prior to commercia\ 

publication, NRS may be revised and consolidated somewhat, but our analysis 

Includes the components as outlined in Table 1*. The go*ls of each program 

hfv? influenced the Variety of components included and the specific, content 

f 

of each component as well. P 



Insert Tab*)e 1 here 



Our analysis of program materials is* confined to, thos^ levels, most- of ten 
used by first and second grades only* Figure f 'displays the distribution of 

most of the components in each program in a manner which will allow us to 

/ 

contrast content across program* at comparable. levels. 



Insert figure 1 here . 



•* Grade level 1 


2 . 


• Scott* Foresman 1 . 2 % 3\ A 


5 ^ 7 8 


m levels * - ; 
Nuoher of 

Pupil Books 5 9 9 8 

' Studybooks 1 11 1 

Tests skills 1 ' 1 1 • 1 
End of level 1_ v 1 , ^1 1 ' 

^'HR5 Levels % 1 2 3. 4 5 6 -7 


V 

1 . 1 1 1 

1.1 1 1. . 
• 1 1 11' 
1 • 1 J~ 1 1 

* 

3 9 ' 10 Ml 12 13 14 


* 

Number of 

Pupil Books 0 0 6 8 5 7 " i 
* "Read Alone" 

♦ 

Number of , 

'£roup M * Storiep • '2 2 2 2 2 2 

Workbooks ■ 3 3 3 3 3 

Progress check 2 • J; 6 8 8 ' 8 £ 
(excluding those tax 


* * 

8 8 ' '8 8 8 5 •«. 5 

2 . -2 2 2 2 2 2 

3 3-3 3 3 3- 3 
8 8 8 8 8 8 8 



(medial sequences) 
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TABLE 1 



Materials Included In Scott Forcs«an> t » Reading Unllwl ted 
*Progra*(SF) and tRDC'a New Prinary Grtten Reading System (HRS) N 



" ' * \ * 

» 

Tencher'a Editions (all levele) 

Magnebtfard and magnepiece ; f He 
(for use vich levels 1-3) 



Pupils 9 book^tAll levels have 
one book, extept level 2 which 
has 3. Available as smallpr 
booklets at lowest levels.) 



Stud-book (one fcr each level) 
[Independent practice book] 
[Duplicating masters] 



[End-of -level tests] 

1 

[Skills Assessment .tests] 

[A variety of other materials 
ace "available": Practice books 
for further pupil reading, puzzles, 
alphabet '-records and cards, picture 

. dictiooariej, storybook box with 
cassettes.] 



(supplementary materials] 



Teacher % s manuals (levels 1, 2, 3) 

Scope And sequence % chart (levels 4-14) 
Game presentation guide 
Alternative strategies booklet 



Blending booklet 

* 

fcead-alone story booklet* 
.(about 8 each at 14 levels) 
Group readers 
(two at tfach level) 

Workbook 

Audio-cassette .instruction 
' recorders, earphones 

Progress check 



(correlated, vocabulary at each level; 
17 typ£s, 10 per level) 

Flip-a-words 
(word pattern manlpulable) 

Management aids: 
Recording booklet for games and stories 
Progress check booklet 
Prescription pages in workbooks 



• . \ 

\ 
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An overview of both programs reveals gross differences, differences 

# ^ ... 

that voul»d be immediately obvious irt the most casual visitor in classrooms^ ' 

implementing the two programs. In bhe classrooms I visited using SF I 
fiundv even *in grade. one, art projects /samples of creative writing, scfenes 
for dramatic play, and books for the children to read which were correlated 
to the stories being read in the pupils 9 readers at that time. Some 

' • 

programs give "suggestions" to the teacher for such activities. £F goes 
beyo6d "suggesting" in several ways: many art and craft projects are 
initiated in the pupils' readers and/or in their studybooks, also selections, 
stories and poems for the teacher to read to the children are found in the 
teacher's editions, and boxes of <rade books appropriate for eac^ level may 
be purchased from the publishers. \ 

dreative -projects stemming from NRS £re owr^e apt to' be teacher designed. 
There is no reason why activities similar to those 4n SF clJass rooms might not 
be found in NRS classrooms, but they are not. an integrated [.part of the 
'program. I observed^RS - in a classroom for "learning disabled" children t% 
and such activities were not eviJent. I did look in on one other WHS class- 
room smd 'arts and crafts were underway there, but their relatedness to NRS 
was not obvious. Games which were specif Fed -for the various levels of MRS 
were very much in evidence in these rooms and youngsters were seen actively 

engagied with each other, with the teachers, and with visitors who happened by. 

» 

Games, Ohich are noi included in SF, are an impart Ait component of the program, 

and Appear to be highly motivating. 

What are Apme other Teadily observable differences between NFS and ST 

classrooms that are attributable to program variation? Certainly the role of 

th^ teacher varies and a)so the children's behavior varies. Instruction for 

th* SF pupil is very much d<r?cted by the teacher. Groups o£ students gather 
« 

#sjiaily to be motivated and pui-ded In 'their story reading in their SF readers. 
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Explicit directions are givea^n the teacher's edition for building 

background concepts and interest and*for setting forth a puifpose'for 

' - - ■ * . 

reading to Jthe pupils. ;Each page of. text then can be read independently 

or with the guidance of teacher questioning and direction. Those pupils 

not reading >ith the teacher work in their workbooks t somMki a*- a 

group with the teacher 4 * aide; they work on projects or activities, as 

described earner; they read trade books, or they engage in some other 

math or science work. In one first grade classroom I visited j the 

Involvement of one group With a workbook caught my attention. The 

children were completing exercises dealing with letter-sound relationships". 

When I asked about the workbook they were using,, I was told that it also 

was purchased as supplementary material from Scott Foresman .because the 

teachers found it . "extremely valuable for teaching. consonant and vowel ' 

sounds which the children dp need more practice on." I realized once again 

that.attenpting to correlate children's achievement with specifitf program 

, comments only, and not classroom settings, is a delusipn. 

>In the NRS classroom, five or six pupils are seated at "listening 

stations," complete with earphones, responding in their workbooks to the 

j _ * ' 

audio caaeette instructions. - The remainder are on the floor playing 
relevant "games" or at theit seats working in their individual workbooks. 
A few may be found at a library table, each reading his own appropriate 
paper-back "Read-alone" story. The teacher's aide and the teacher travel 
• among the students responding to their questions, initiating dialogue about 
'workbook pages and/or listening to individual pupils -xead their "Progress • 

• • w 

Check" page. The teacher has a significant "management" ro^Le: making 
individual assignments, checking on the progress of^ach pupil individually 



and reading with the children. 'The teacher's role is well defined anj sutsrial 

is we^l brganifed so that these various casks were easily managed in the class- 

saw. Though not seer^ the diy I vi'sited^ the classroom; th<f NKS teacher 

.also gathers three or mox;er children together for a group story for. which they 

previously' had "signed up." They "sign up" when they come to a pink page in J 

* • • • * 

their workbooks directing thew to malfe a o&rk beside a specific stoi*y name op 

a class chart.* Two such pink pages appear at each level, .and the teacKei* 

\ , * 

assenfcles a group whenever several pupils have .marked the chart for any given 

* «*- *' " * 

$tory. Because of individual pacing, there would likely be a wait of a few 
£ • 

days between the time -when one student ?igned up and* enough to for^f'a group of, 
three were - ready. Each child reads at least one group story every two vee.es. 
All other reading 'is relatively, independent* , 

% The view e*ven £bove of ttt€ \NRS .classroom would b,e .founds only after 
children had completed levels 1 and 2. The 3es«4ns at^levels 1 and 2 consist 
of "teacher-led sraall-group instruction, with provision for one-to-one teaching 
when necessary. 11 Attention is directed Lcnard' the mechanics and conventions - 
of the "system 1 ' for the re*ainin<» 12 levels and for the developing .sejf- 
manageiDcnt'skillfe as well as reading strategics. 

I have followed the^ clear and inclusive format of Beck and Block (see 
page this volume) to outline typical lessons in NRS and SF. Figures 2,and 3 
and the descriptions given aBove should serve to £*ve a flavor for the manner 
in which teaching occurs in SF and NRS, for the rol* of the teacher, and for 
the pupils 1 interaction with t;he materials. 



Insert Figure 2 hera 
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TEACHING/LEARNING STRATEGIES 

Let as try t* put some comparisons of the actual teaching/learning 

strategies Into a framework which say help the analysis of these two 

1 # 
programs. An oversell! led schema* for the interrelationships among certain 

'** 

dimensions of reading behaviors Is presented dn Figure 4. 



Insert Figytt A here 

% .4 



At a macro- level, we may examine the differences in the way the. developers 

• of the two programs view the teaching of reading by tracking instruction belong 
.the various »ide*-&£ the triangle in Figure 4. Probably both programs would, 

* agree that their major objective is to teach the children to get from £ (print) 
to A (meaning), but they would, disagree as to hcV that should be done* SF begins 
with meaning * (A) : Ad meaning may be derived from pictures, from the children's 
knowledge of the worlds f^pFtlfelr knowledge pf the language, and from explicit 
information provided bypne teacher. From the very beginning levels, teachers 
focus bn this meaning to elicit oral sentences (or teachers may actually "-give? 
the sentences) .wh^h will match those printed on the page. 'The children are 
them asked to "xead" the print orally ("a"). The stated goal of the early 
program segment* is for children to reconstruct the meaning of the written 
language" (Level 2, / p. 25) and to "wderatand that the print tells the story: 
the pictures help, but the print supplies the meaning" (Level 2, p. 30). 
Therefore, SF states, "a substitution which makes: sense as the child reads Is 

acceptable For example, "fruit 91 is acceptable for bananas or "grocery" for 

j 

supermarket (Teacher's Edison, Level 2, p. 89). It would seem that a child 



t know the meaning \kiQx% he could make such a substitution; therefore the 
Is not Coming from the print but from the child's experiences, picture 



cues, amd teacher prompts. Nevertheless, after the print is read orally ("a"), 



14 
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(■earning) 
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« check for meaming (A) follows-. If we were to draw arrows on the diagram in 

figure k they would be: ^fiarst from the top (A or meaning) down the fight side 

to speech .("a"), over .to .print (a) and back the sase route to meaning. The 

goal, however, for early instruction is* to go back and forth from print to * 

• t 

seaning or up and down the left side of, the triangle as the child uses meaning 

•to predict print sod print to elicit further meaning. Practice necessarily > 

'. "X ' ' ' .' 

appears to be in ah other direction. ' 

wisthout getting intq : Flaer issues, so important to the initial -teaching' 

strategies of KXS, what is the direction their teaching/learning takes at the 

outset? The" program begins witty the print (a) , the child is given an 

associated oral response (V) to that unit of print, and practice on the 

assdciation of print, to speech. Then that oral response is associated with 

meaning (A). Their stated goal for early instruction is to enable the child 

to go fro* print , through speech rfinner or overt)? to gain meaning fro* that 
* -' ■ • •• . - ' . 

print; across the bottom of the diagram to speech and up to aeaning. 

Therefore" the strategies taught are thpse expected tx> be* used in NRSl It is 

important to remember that we are referring now only to the very initial stages 

of each program; „the sequence of strategies as well as the skills taught are 

different for the two programs and the skills emphasized Vary at different 

> 

point 8 even Wi thin 'each program. 

' - w* - 

An extensive list of the skills, abilities and • understandings which SF 

aims to develop in their, program is given in Appendix A. This is taken 

directly from the teacher's editioV. IW§ has not outlined the skills 

/emphasised in a like manner, but. most of the same skills are includj^ 

The difference, between the emphasis found in the. two programs occurs 

mainly in the very initial stages. 
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Print- to-Speech Units Taught 

Both programs call attention to. different units of writing and speech at 

different points in their programs. During the firdt levels of the programs \ 

moatly within* the teaching framework described above/ the children spend * 

varying nount| pf ^£o>e going from print to speech. Instruction includes work 

at the level of /the letter, word patterns, words, and sentence and s£ory^ 

.■•■/.■ # - ' . ' 

reading wiyb different in^ut from 'meaning." Let us examine the manner in * 

/ % * 

which each program offers instruction fcf the different written nanits and • 

thereby %airt sojie understanding of the sequence and' the emphasis .in each. > 

(1) Letter-s^und associations . The intent in the SF program is to teach 

the children to use semantic* syntactic and, in a minimal way, graphemic cues : 

in reading for ^plng. The semantic and syntactic eves are assumed to be 

alrtfedy in the pupils 1 repetoire, a part of their skill with language. 

a ^ 

Therefor^ the students are taught not only to use then to read, but a~so, in 
Levels 2-5, students .'are prompted to use se«entyc and syntactic cues to 
"discover" that grapheaic cues are available and to discover what .they are. 
Graphemic cues are limited, in Level 2, to initial consonant letter-sound cues. 
Semantic knowledge is used to predict what an unlearned word in context uighi 
be and then knowledge of initial letter cues might be used to conf im 
this prediction as reading proceeds. % 

The inductive approach is used to teach letter-sound associations in SF to 
aid the student in understanding a story/ The teaching strategy begins with, 
rtEAHIHG. Por exawple^ beginning with a discussion of a picture of a boy in a • 
boat, the,teacher proopts the reading of a sentence written beside an appropri- 
ate picture, "The boy is in the boat." Attention is then directed to boy. and 
homt ; their oral recodinga, "boy" and "boat," and pictures of each ires 0t 
to maintain the meaning. Hext, the teacher queries students about the 
similarity of the first letter in each word (both are b>). The isolated 
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» • 

Utter is presented ^nder each word and children are asked if the words "begin 

"with the same sound" (t 'tuk for which they've had much prior practice). This 

sound is referred to as the b ("bee," not "buh"> sound. Other objects are 

found whose nasee begin with the b sound, they are written in a list and 

attention is drawn to the initial letter bjand the b sound at the beginning of 

the words." In studybook» exercises following such teaching (see Appendix B) , 

the child is asked to select one of two sentences which tells about a pict/re: 

the only difference between the two sentences being a key word in each,, a word 

which begins Kith the recently taught letters b or For example: 

'> The goat is in the garden. 

The bUrd is in the garden. 

j did not find in the teacher's directions in Level 2 or 3 any explicit state- 

sent that a letter stands for a specific sound until on p. 177, Level 2, we ■ 

read, "Both the letter c and the letter k stand for" the k sound at the 

beginning of tRese words." However, one assumes the child is, in fact, 

learning that each ^letter stands for a specific sound as these associatioiuT „ 

are pointed out and worked on in the' studybobks. The expected learning is 

that b represents the various allopbones of the phoneme 7b/ 2 found in the 

initial position of .words. Consonant letter-sound correspondences are taught 

initially ~as one letter-to-;one-souod relationships. A^ Level 3, SF 

introduces vowel letter-sound correspondences. 

The concept that a vowel letter" can stand for more than one vowel sound is 

taught very quickly. Picture cues and oral and written context cues (syntax 

and semantics) are used cp read the words and then attention is called* to the 

x " ' ' . 

Towel sounds. After matching vowel sounds with the aasociated letters, 

explanation is' offered that the letter a, for instance, "followed by one 

consonant letter and final e' stands for the vowel sound heard in ate, lake, 

make, and cakes . The lerter a followed by one or more consonant letters 
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TABLE 2 



^ 4f Letttr-Sonod Corrttpoodeaces in Uveii 1-14 

la UPC'e. nov Prlnarr Grsd ee leodln* Smni 
amd Scott FotttMD f i lending Unlimited, Unl* 1 - 3 




Lml 

1. — ' 

2. b. I 

f, b. r , 
. t. 1 

t »• • 

• br, fi, it, JT » et 

«• » 
?. » 

c.k 

J. T. * 

ci, cr, cr, pi, *o 
t*. or, »p, »tr, nif. rr 



y 



4. 



4. 



7. 



petterne: 
*e-/n/ 

pttUret: ot,>, as, «n, «S 
Htum *ck, uck, ock t ic^, eck 

l/i/ *' 

*» 
•• ' 

Ut 

y («yy • 
»-/*/ 

•x, Bi lr 
5-/S/ 

-y (toy) V 

J 

«r. •* 

s • 

Mt 

!^ 

-oil 

to (book) 



c (city) 

• (ncroes) - 

en, et (fee; bine) 

-ly • ;« 



fep 

I (§*- 

n.. •* 
. fm, i«o« 

u (pi«) 
1*. e* (emh) 
«i l»f di* 
•It, are 



1* (cfctof) 

nl (fralt) 
•t) 



3. 
f 



eh, eh, th 



c-/k/ nod /•/, t-/*/ end /J^ 
•-/•/.• /i/, end /iV 
/I/ 

i- /•/ (bird) 

~ o- /o/; /o/ 

o- /o/ (com) 

*-W\W,1v*l. (et*. Hott, 
r/KTib) 

e-/t/, ee-/I/ * 
4. i|b-M/ 
oo-/c7 

ni-/I7, e-/o/ 
ey-/e7, no-/©/ 
ey/oi/, y-n/ 
•nWo/ or /yn/, te/i7 
enWo/, /o*/ 
|»-/o/ *r-/r/ 
3. ne-/e/ f * 

*o-y«y oov/ey* - 

00-/1/ * rit 
oWoe/ _ ^ ^ 

tar correeroodence* teofhe 1a 
ltvili * - 8 art etninel. 



12. 



OS (coot.) 

r 

ot (toej 

silent b (tcbo) * 

y dm) 

el (coin) 

•er\ % of (earth, won) 



13. 



X*. 



ol (reindeer) 
client t (faeteo) 
e, on (loot, confer) 
oenfct - 

-elea \ 

ey (key) > 

n (booh) 

y (yere^ • 

el lent b* o, e, 1- 

1 (aneoline) 

on, no (cone In, flood) 

en (noerd) 

ear (board) ». 

el (enOlne) 



• Cfmmt) 
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.itch while the isolated sound is gi~n by the teacher-, children say it 
together with teacher -outhing, then' Individual children say the sound, the 
Utter i. .how. *e sound given by the teacher, the sound< repeated by the 
children several ti.es as teacher point* to letter and finally the student's 
point to the letter end ssy "it. sp«nd> This is sn explicit sequence of ^ 
10 step* which is followed for the ;ant reduction of letter /sound relationships 
by the teacHer until further along in Level 1 when audio cassette instruction 

is begun. ^ • 

■eerly oue'huhdred consonants, consonant blends, vowels, consonant 
digraphs and' vowel digraph association, are explicitly taught, though «oc 

•S. 

all in this specific lanner. 

WS introduces a, teaches "the children that" it "has the /a/ sound" 1 and 
then teaches the. to blend consonants-con."^ words.' Only five lessons 
later, HKS present, the .-/«/ correspondence in aCe- pat tern words and marks 
both the I and the £, what has research to say with regard to ajecision which 
«st.be aade abo^-ultiple letter-ound correspondence^: is it better to teach 
single letter-to-single sound correspondences? or wlt,iple Wr-to-single 
««nd. correspondences? or single letter-to--ultipl6 sound correspondences? or 
-oltiple l.tter-to-«ltiple sound correspondences? Studies*by Levin (1963) and 
VHttans (1968) led to the popularisation of the "set for diversity* theory. . 
The conclusions of their studies included the generaliration that 'when a 
graphic sy*ol stands for two or .ore funds', It should be learned and 
- transferred .ore. readily when the variations are learned together . than when they 
J* learned sepsrately" (Levin and Watson, 196^, p. 21). BUcfcSa. Aarstou and 
lelnhardt #973) call attention to problem with the research in term of a) the 
age. of the'. object, (always older refers), b) the design of the word lUt. 
«eiag an artificial orthography, c/tbe use of ' trigr— or even letters «r.the, 
tbao wurds. in cont^,' d).the_vnlidUy of .eouating the experijeot.l task with 
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stands for the vowel so Ad heard in at, sat, and, Ann , and Jan" (Level 3, P^J?) 

the next lessen "the letter a followed by _£ usually stands for the vowel 
somd heeid in park , car , Jar , and shark" (p. 77). It is relevant to note, 

/ 

however, that the simultaneous presentation of one vowel letter-to-s^veral 
sound associations' is not the children's introduction to recodlng these wwels.^ 
Quite to the contrary: rf^this point in the program the children are 
analyzing words they have been reading in their books. The program uses these 
knovn words as exaaples to call attention to the fact that the letter a stands 
for several vqyel pounds. 

In SF When the child is taught that "the letter £ stands for the vowel' 

1 * • 

sounds in ax and ate ," the xer^ vowel sound is used and in the explanation of 
this concept the term consonant letter is also used. The>^tenns are also used 
in the study books. However, there ^8 no~ explanation glj/en nolr discovery 
prompted of the concept of "vowel" *<l*tt^r or soond) nor the concept of \ , 

"consonant" (letter or sound). While the program is so fastidious in teaching 
the concept of "words" and the "association of oral, to written language," it is 
difficult to understand how these more difficult concepts were bypassed v and the' 
word* themselves used in a critic*! aanner. 

* Studybook exercises are offered wherein the c^ild- reads words y 
(from context or picture cues) and decides whether the Vowel a stands for 



the same or different sounds as a simulus word* Other suggestions for 
extended work in skills do ask the child to apply his knowledge of grapheme m 
cues, but always in the presence of ^semantic and/o^ syntactic cues as well. 
(See Table 2 for letter-sound associations taught in Levels 2 and 5*) 

Insert Sable 2 here 



In WtS there Is a "basit script" for presenting letter /sound relationships 
which is Included in the teacher training. The ^children are asked to listen 



1 * • 
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u , ' • 

* r~ * 

th« learning task confronting the six-year-old beginning reader, end e) the 
validity of equating the experimental teaching netbod to the- training that^^T 

Bight go on In' a classrooa. (A nodtf led paired associate .task giving 

4 . 
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"successive" or ''concurrent" one letter to several sounds is the experimental 
• task utile in actual teaching second association to a given letter would 

rarely taught- without reference to an earlier learned association to that - 

m9m letter,) Therfe critics conclude r that the basic question about training 

• ' - ' • r- 

multiple correspondence successively or concurrently st^lll remains. 

The methodology of the .Levin and Williams research does not approximate 

the teaching* strategies in either SF or MRS. And Lf one were posing a research 

question concerning multiple or one-to-one association^,- the same question. 

yould not be -appropriate'to both .NftS type training and SF training. One ^ 

program teaches letter-sound correspondence to recode print to oral speech (NRS ) 

while SF analyzes already known words to indicate tha£ there is a systematic 

relationship between .letters and sounds. When we take *toe nature of these tw>. 

tasks into account in trying to generalize from, research remits with yet a 

* different experimental task, 1 do not believe it is possible to" drav any 

meaningful implications, % 

Table 2 presents the sequence of letter-sound associations, taught in NES 

* 

as well as in SF. ' The list is qujte extensive for NRS and the program developers 
expect that many second ^riders will learn all these elements. Another 
question to which research has not offered an answer has to do with the 
usefulness of Extended phpnic. teaching. 

v . (2) Word Patterns , Among othets, Fletcher (1973) comments rather astutely 
on some of the disadvantages aef ruing when one uses spelling patterns for 
beginning reading instruction, initial reading, the use of spelling 

patterns encounters several practical difficulties, one of which is the 
•trained vocabulary tb*€ results 'in choosing words to illustrate the regular 
spelling patterns being presented, and another of which is the pronunciation of 
•n orthographically regular utterance in. ordinary discourse. Bofh of these 1 
difficulties are illustrated by Bloomfieid's prototypal 'NAN CAN FAN DAN. 1 

er|c • : •< ' 29 



Tb* snntencn appears •trained because Nan is not 'a particular ly 'faailia^ naae ■ 
tad because who can fan who* i* not a concern of moment to initial readers. 
Further, the septence My contain grapheme-phoneme irregularities Inordinary 
diacourae. For instance, /CAN in this senteice would be ordinarily pronounced 
/kan/ or /kin/ in America** dialects" (page 9)., 

It ia interesting tb note that when |F calls attention to words tt^at ^ 

rhyme^it ia in the context of otter, words apd the spelling patterns aYe'founcJ 

'7 " ' ' '>'.'' 

by t*e pupila in a manner consistent with their other analytic procedures 

. " ' 1 > t . , 

For instance, "A fat little cat jient to sleep on a mat* He' dreamed of * £i£ 

* / - T 

in a wig who* was dancing a jig" (Level 3, p. 3£). Pupils arfc tb underline the 

words which rhyme with fat and pig . * 

* « 

HKS introduces tlie^at and in spelling patterns in Level 2 by using words ; 

- . * . "*""*** . • 

in isolation and dramatizing them with a manipulable booklet called. 

"Flip-a-word" with which the children do exactly that by literally, changing 

the initial consonAt which appears Befbre the pattern. Following this they - 

are presented in their workbooks with words, using the same patterns, in 

sentences as well as in isolation. Yes, "the 'fat cat'sat" and "Tap can nap in 

a cap." (Tap is an anthropomorphic ant.) ftawfeyer , 'only two such pages occur 

\ 

at this level, A new set of patterns appears in Level 3 and "Nop the cop is 
tasting pop" on p. 145 of the, workbook and yit is sitting in the pit.". 

Thus, both' programs Work with spelling patterns; -however, they are not 
the major program focus. • The /usual difficulties are not apparent in SF at all, 
, and they are lessened somewhat by the use of other words and by 'the lirtited 
emphasis fn. pattern words in NRS. — - ' 

(3) Words . Instruction which will Lead to recognition of individual words 
ia given much more attention in KftS than in SF. In introductory material in 
t£a teacher f a editions of SF we read, "Reading is meaning centered / not: word 
centered. ...Emphasis ia upon getting beyond, individual vords to the ideas 

.24" 
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encompasied In them. . . » Printed jyords are £ symbol system that has no Meaning, 

taxless thg reader brings meaning to it , 11 . * 

- - , . • ' ' ' •* ' v - 

With this philosophy it is not surprising that we do not find • ' 

individual words given much attention in SF. Color name words are isolated on* 

o&e page in the studybook at Level l f but they are used' as directions for 

coloring balloons; .occasionally at Level 2 choices for answering studybook 

questions are words, but most often they are preceded. by an article. Rarely 

» « » -* 

in either the studybook or the pupil's book -do we find words isolated, even 

for instruction - . The exception is when instruction is being directed toward 

letter-sound correspondences and words are isfejated prior to isolating letters. 

"The attention given to the concept pf a "wotd" is very significant, in 

Levels 1. and 2 there are pages in the studybooks created to give the;chil^ an s 

understanding bf where a word begins and ends, and of the fact that a sentence 

is made up of a number of words. The child is given practice in circling a 

specific word in . a printed sentence read oralis by the teacher (see 'Appendix C) 

With the cctoc^pt of " "word" firmly in handy then how is attention drawn to 



the reading of-wQrds? We shall return to consider at ioi|$FFWiat question for 



Sfr in the next section. on learning sentences. Let us nw examine instruction 



at the word level in Kjgx» ^ „ <■ 

NKS introduces 11 grapheme /phoneme correspcrndences in Level 1, including 
some digraphs, and these are immediately ipcorporated into a syq£heti£ approach 
for decoding printed words tt>4)ral words. A blending procedure is established*. 
In thst^procedur^ of "successive" blending, "as soon as two sounds are produced 
they are ^Wended, and successive phonemes are incorporated in] th^ blends as 
they are pronounced" (Resnick and Beck, 1975). Eor instance, with their fi*st 
word, sat, ^the children are taught through, very explicit- teacher instruction 
end modeling toproceed thualy: /s/' t /a/, /sa/; /sa/, /t/, 7aat/; ending with 
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4 th€^ final decoding of the word "sat" as the children recognize its meaning. 

Each diild uses a blending booklet ylth sanipulable. letters during this very 

•* 

structured teaching/ learning sequence for a given word vith this teacher. Later, 

blending is taught within the framework of the audio cassette instruction. The 

traveling teacher who oversees workbook activity encourages and reinforces the 

pupil for using the blending procedure to decode* txe^nsr unfami liar words. In 

the HRS classroom I visited in the spring, children -wild had started In NR£ in 

September would, withou^the slightest hesitation, Slejd a word on cue from the 

teacher (or me). Also I saw a few children spontaneous^ using the technique. 

In every case where the pupil knew the component sounds, It "worked." ^Several 

youngsters were still having a problem with a few vowe letter-sound 

correspondences they had not mastered, but once the individual elements had 

been established, (and the children seemed to know enough^to ask if they did 

not know them) , the confidence with which they attacked the words wa3 very 

impressive. Children are encouraged to remember words they have learned and . 

are reinforced for responding to the whole word once they get* underway wxch , 

their workbook exeftcises. 

The words taught in Level 1 are used in phrases and sentences in Level 2 

i 

/and new letter-sound correspondences are taught. The new vocabulary is 

controlled by and generated fro« these taiight correspondences. In addition, 

a few s'ight words are incorporated into paragraphs and the first group story 

/ 

at the end of Level 2. Letter-sound correspondences and the friending procedure 
are the major emphasis, as stated above, 'in these early lessons In NRS. A 
However,, this phonics instruction 'is not d^oid of ' attention to the •'meaning" 
•meet of reading; After letter-sound correspondences are taught and words, are 

• • ' i • / 

For .example, In the first lessons children are expected to match/pictures 
and Words or phrases in one of several formats (see* Appendix D), the 
child must read and understand the words in orde^ to make the required 
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responses. Level 2 introduces eight "sight words" taught as whole words, 
and. these are helpful in creating meaningful text. ^ * 

OS focus.es on needing Otters' lute sounds, blending those sounds into 
words^ne* verifying the oral word by questioning meaning. The blending 
<ote^Ti. ceodilWd and the child is prompted to use 5 it for ^unknown 
words'. As a larger number of words" become part of his repeioire oTdecodable 
words, the blending procedure, is relied on less and less even though new 
latter-sound associations are introduced. For many students this is so becauae 
^antid and syntactic contextual cues arfe available to aid the decoding 
process. When unknown words are unprompted by picture cues or discussion and 
are presented in illation, receding into the oral word is then dependent upon 
graphemic cues only. SF understandably avoids presenting words in isolation 
alnce their students would not- have sufficient phonic skills to decode such 
words. The struc^fe of NFS has assured that grapheme cu„s are salient and 
wall practiced and the blending procedure is also. In tne HRS .classroom T 
listened to all ten children read and virtually every one of them who blended 
„ «known word in context began with the/practiced me£hpd.-They did, however, 
ofW.top short of blendi'ng the final letter and give a correct wnole word 
response basecTon the first few blended sounds and the context. 

Earlier in this conference W. Kintch pr*pose,d that we night research the 
question: I. meaning achieved before the oral reading^ the word in context? 
Tb. educator who carefully observes the child learning to read could tell you 
bow to set up an experimental situation where the hypothesis could not be 
rejected. She could also tell you how to set one up that^ would spell its doom. 
' m the case of successful begftning readers who are learning under the 
structure of a carefully sequenced program like HRS where an uncc*-on unknown . 
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word, Web contains graphemic elements that have been taught, is presented in 
^informative context; such children will blend the elements in that word, 
pronounce it, *d achieve meaning for it. The children being-taught under a 
program simOmr to Scott Foresman's who are at a point where they haw learned 
only initial consonant letter sound cues and where the major emphasis has been 
on uaing semantic and syntactic cues majr begin to give the initial sound. 
•Bcwever, chances are they will draw on every other available cue to find a 
meaningful completion to the phrase or sentence, and then. they will utter an 
oral word. I believe our "theory'* has to allow for both possibilities: 
pronunciation first, then meaning, and vice versa. Likewise , both may even oe 
fouAl to occur for the more competent reader under certain circumstances. 
Secure in our knowledge of how we read, and often of how we think we learned 
to read, we are^too eager^it seems to me, to posit either /or hypotheses. t The 
very fact that we can conjure up such hypotheses should alert us to the fact 
that the aame answer ought not to be expected to apply equally to all 
beginning readers, particularly not to all "at risk" beginners whose cognitive 
capabilities are changing rapidly as they mature;* 

(4) Sentence reading . Given the differences in their approach to. "words," 
it Is not difficult to anticipate differences in the teaching o f sentences. 
Basically, in SF a preparatory discussion is used prior to asking the children 
to read the sentence. In the very earliest stories,' the sentence patterns to 
be read are elicited prior to reading to "assure success." 

OS , after having taught the blending procedure, moves from woras in 
Level 1 to two word phrases, three word phrases, and sentences in Level 2. 
Be re also the teacher reads the phrase under * picture and the children repeat 
the phrase. A workbook 'format for responding to a choice of pictures for a 
given phrase or sentence, or a choire of phrases, for a given picture* is 
introduced sad the teacher continues to read the phrases with the children for 

28 / 
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several page* befote independent work is assigned for these sane phrases. 

Models' are provided for sentence reading as well and the saw workbook 
* 

procedure is followed. The game Sentence Lotto is- introduced to support 
sentence reeding. 

(5) Strategies for story" reading . As the students »ove toward reading 
■ore context in both programs, strategies change. In SF, the first 
strategy utilizes. the, teacher's telling of a story as'children follow 
pictures in their books. She asks inference questions and questions which 
can be answered from the pictures. * Then^print appears in the children's 
books within the : fra«ework of the story and children are guided by the 
storytelling to * read th^ print ." For instance; on page 7 in the^upH's 
book, Balloons , the |irs print appears and the printed words are taken 
directly fro. the story being told by the teacher % The children thus are 
prompted to "read" the sentence. The teacher's prompting 

of each sentence fades as the- sentence is repeated with a different color word. 

- .* • " 

inserted/which is cued by the picture (see Appendix E). Oiildren are thus 

- * . • 

reading the story, not from a "sight word" approach at all, but rather froa a 
total meaning approach, and they predict the text based on teacher coanents 
and picture' cues. * 

'* 

Throughout Level I and somewhat into Level 2 the teacher continues to 

• * • 

provide a rich. story context for the students. Such prompting is gradually 

m - v 

faded as children's attention is directed toward the pictures and toward their 
own anticipation of tbe story events. For those children who need guidance in 
• their reading, the teacher continues tcycomnent and to elicit phrases which the 
children read. in. the text. The, use of redundancy of phrases and/or sentence 
patterns ie .prevalent ." In fsct. verbal cues srr still being given in Level %. 
for instance; for "The Great Big |£ormous Turnip," the title is read. Before 



2j4 



the childten are asked to read: The old mm said , " Crow, grow little turnip / 
Grow weet. Grow, grow little turnip . Grey strong ." the teacher says, "The* old 



san talked to the turnip he had planted and told it to grow sweet and strong*" 



I 
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Iha.stodents who, are listening to the teacher are given strong cues for reading. 

By Level * (end of Crade 1) 'these cues are s dropped and .teacher guided 
reading consists of literal comprehension and inference questions and soae 
' statements to set a purpose for reading each page. ^ 

As the students begone sore proficient, they are expected to read nore 
independently, and teacher prbapts are •ininired. In sone instances, as at 
Leijel 5, "Bow the World Got Its Qslof^he teacher's editieb suggests that, • 
"children will benefit fron reading and discussing the first two pages of the 
story befoTe continuing independently" (p. 35) while for other stories the 
suggestion is to "Encourage children to read (the whole story) independently. 
m Tft there are sow who need help in the initial reading, use tote -or all of the 
guidance that follows" (p. 84). "Guidance" at this level usually implies key . 
questions posed by the teacher. At the end of every story, suggestions to the 
teacher are given for checking coup? ehension and for providing students with 
an opportunity to react to the story. 

In MRS most of the stories are Head-Alone*; and the provision for teacher 
\ m 

* involvement vith them is minimal. At each level eight Read-Alonfe Books -are 
** ^ ~ 

available from which the students select as many as they wish tfo read. I ■ 

noticed ip the claas^>om I visited that these books, along with the games, 

tended to be assigned rather than selected. I expect this would vary f ron .one 

H 9 > 

school situation %o another. TlwR books are written using a restricted* 

vocabulary and controlled sentence structures. There are no comprehension 

questions asked following the reading. Appendix F gives an example of a 

e» 

Bead-Alone at Level 2. The children are expected to approach the task of • 

^ reading a story in a similar manner to the way the? have been guided by che 

<# 

audio cassette •instruction, or the teacher^ earlier on. piat is, they are 
*xp«ctmd t6 read stories for meaning, responding to the familiar and frequent 
words as whole words, and to approach the unknown words With the sound blending 
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technique and the use of contextual cues. This approach i« practiced in the 
"Group Stories" which are prescribed, two per. level, throughout the fourteen 
levels. Appendix G present, the* teacher/group interact ion ^scheme for the .first 
of these stories. Sasha .' It differs somewntt~-"frCm SF's early story Reading. 
There is very lit tit-teacher modeling, but there is some (see p. 8). In BRS,* 
the stoiy line is expected to be carried sore by the printed text than by the 
teacher* s explanation. The teacher asks questions which the text will answer 
in WSj whereas in SF the teacher enriches the context' to cue the reading of 
the text. 

By Level 7 of KRS in the group reading situation,' the teacher introduces . 
the characters, sets a purpose jor silent reading, asks for prei reading by 
the children of specific sentences ttf answer questions, and orally reads sow 
of the sentences and paragraphs herself.' The emphasis in the group s*mry 
reading is on using contextual cues. The approach expected of the child after 
the first few levels is not significantly different as we View NRS group storiea 
and SF pupils ' books. The differences become more obvious when we note that all 
students, including the poorer readers, are expected to cope *th the Read -Alone 
Books in MRS independently, whereas only the better readers will be reading 
independently In SF^ This- independence ,has been structured into the NRS program 
from the beginning. \Jhe Read-Alones are composed of only vocabulary for which 
the program has prepared' the child. . The books are in/ended^o serve as a bridge 
between workbook activities, teacher guided group reading and tradebooks in the 
real world. In contrast to this, SF pays little attention to reading vocabulary 
development or word recognition- skills. ttba^the guidance Of the- teacher 
comtinue. to be a necessary part of instruction for the 1ms able children. 

The different way in which the workbeoks are used in NRS fro. the studybooks 
in SF -be. also contributed to independent mastery. Ut us compare that aspect^ 
of the two program* briefly. 

32 
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Studybooks and Workbooks , 

Workbooks usually are a major component *pf ^eadin'g programs .-at the earliest 
levels. We examined this component for each program and will describe how.it is 
used; first in SF and then In NRS. } 

The studybooks of SF are used as an introduction to slcills helpful In 
reading a new story, or as a follow-up of concepts or skills used in the story, 
or as a co^lete lesson in and of .itself . At the bottom of every page of the 
SP studybooks the emphasized skill is stated. These skills tend to support the 
eaphasis given In the teacher's edition and set forth in Appendix A. The 
content of .the studybooks. is attractive and the fornat suitable. Responses in 
Levels 1-4 include: .underlining the correct choice or sentence in a passage, 
aarklng an "x" in an answer square, and circling a word, levels 5-8 add 
^responses of writing in words, phrases, and sentences; selecting a choice, 

A, B or C, for each of eight or more questions; numbering sentences in sequence; 
and drawing lines to indicate matches. 

A rando» selectioo of pages was sampled to analyze' the extent to whi«h the 
stated objectives were apt to be met by the responses reouired of the students. 

"Associating letters and -sounds" is one such objective. The teacher is to 
guide tie studencs in underlining the word choice which begins with the sound 
of the letter. (See Figure 5) A sentence emphasizing the sound is^ncluded. 



Insert Figure 5 here 

_ 4 



If the teacher guides the reading'™ the entire page, students will ^kely 

— • -9 

read it all. However,, if teacher guidance is omitted, bfudents are apt not to 
read all the print included. They cvx simply underline the word that begin/ 
with the letter given in the sane row as a stimulus and they nay or^may not 
attest to read that word, which is pictured. There *s no reaaon to read the 
sentences. ) 
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Consonant Review 



The 





The 



is Qn the table. 

* 

dish □ ' book □ 
is behind the tree. 



lion □ 



camel [H 



The boy is looking at a — — 
bear □ seal □ 



ie.D 



pie 



horse Q 



duck □ 
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Once'a baby woodpecker flew through 
the hole of a birdhouse. 
But* it grew too big to go out that hole. 
So it began to peck around -the hole. 
Soon the hole was big enough for the 
bird to get out. 



Draw a line under the sentence thai 
tells What' the problem is. 




22> Recognizing stofy problem 
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When Did It Happen? 

Miss Grant's class was going to the 
Science Museunvto see baby chicks 
hatch. The children made name tags, 
Miss Grant hired a bus. 

When they got inside the museum, the 
children walked toward the sign 
marked Baby Chicks. Everyone liked 
watching the chicks. The chicks 
worked very hard to get out of 
their shells. 

When thechildren got back to 
school/ they drew pictures of 
what they had seen. Everyone 
wanted to go to the museum again. 
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I . When did the children make name tags? 

before the trip □ during the trip □ afterthe trip □ 



2. When did the children see the eggs hatch? 

before the trip □ during the trip □ afte^t|u^trip □ 

3. When did the children draw pictures? 

before the trip CK during the trip U after the trip □ 
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Write the Word 
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stilts lantern/ grape . harp wizard.. otter 



grows on a vine. 



A light that can be carried is 



is a small fruit that 



called a 



Long poles used to walk on for fun are 



called 



^ instrument wi|h strings. 



An 



is a large musical 



is a playfu(water animal. „ , 



A storybook man who uses magic 
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Uttoo contact cuts (word meaning) 
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• Giant Step 41 



v . 

; ■ - . 

*Using latter-sound cues is another stated 'objective at Level 2. The 

4 

children are to nam* the picture, read the sentence, reed the words, and mark^ 
an X in die answer square beside the woi^l that begins with the sane sotted as 
the picture. (See Figure 6.) Responses can-be made by children without 
reeding anyft^^on the page'iT they know the initial sound- letter association. 

Insert Figure .6 here. 

, , >• 

In "recognizing *tory problems" the intent is for children to read an ■/ 
entire story and then go back to underline the problem. However, tb^ may 
wderline'Sie problem even if they read only until t£e sentence that relates 
the problem is reached (see ¥igaf€ 7). 



Insert Figure 7 here 



5 

Pages designed to teach children to "recognize tine relationships" 
(page 47, .level 4) suggest guided reading, but .students may read the page 
independently. "Questions following the selection are "when" questions and 
answers might easily be guessed without, reading the selection (see Figure 8) 



Insert Figure, 8 here 



In "using context cues" the children axe expected to select a word fcon 
those at the top of the page on the basis, of senkence context (see Figure 9). 
They must read; there is ho other way they could select the correct word. Jt 

0 

la a good test of "reading and using context cues. 



Insert Figure 9 here 



Aa.with Boat workbook pages che SF studybooks are directed toward specif i 
objectives but the responses owy be «adc by children following i different 
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procedure than the one desired end, in funeral, less reading sis often done than 
the authors intend. Moat pages test^ skill rather than teach it. However, 
they do- provide practice on the skills outlined, although not necessarily by 
readinf^he entire page. . / 

, e> . / £ - 

-.' BBS workbooks are also designed to teach specific skills. A variety of 
formats are introduced by th^ teacher in Levels 1 and 2 and the teacher guit 
the stydents through the exercises, asking them to read all the- material 
presented.- Beginning ** Level 3, the audio cassette takes over this instruc- 
tion for introductory pages of each leason, and the student is required to do 
several pages independently for' each reason as well. 

formats inclmde selecting the correct word that corresponds to a picture, 
•/ - x 

selecting the/ correct picture that corresponds to a printed word or sentence, 

underlinlne letters in words that correspond to isolated phonemes or word 

patterned matching worda and sentences to pictures, yes/no responses, and 

aelect^ng words to go in blanks. (See Appendix P for examples.) * 

7/k rmWom aelection of pages from NRS workbooks reveals, one of the problems 

occurring in jg? Studybooks. When a page presents a quantity of print to be 

read it may be, the case that children can respond to questions without reading^ 

the entire page (e.g., page 138 fro- level 7 in Append^ H). Hoover, without 

making a formal count, it appears that the MRS pages are more successful in • 

* 

posing questions /exercises which require reading of the text than SF.' The 
*oi>Jective of each page is not specifically stated in NRS workbooks, therefore 
' an analysis similar to that done above for SF is noc feasible. 4 
Some persistent snd»relevanc questions arise for both progrtfig', the 
answers to which are troublesome. 

For SF: "bat *re tbeexpectanciis set up in th*, child by, -laving the 
. teacher: pl«y such' a lsrge role in guiding the readiag, including eliciting 
exact oral language patterns which are then prScented in print? What 

' ... 40 
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strategies are the children actually learning? Should we expect the- then 
to ask their own questions, set their own purposes? Also, consider that 
the children a) use what they know of the. world and their language to 
understand what the print is co-unicatinf at this early level and then 
b) use pieces of that "nessage" to inductively learn letter-sound asso-* 
ciations. Is this in conflict logically with the ai» of using letter- 
sound knowledge to recede printed words into oral words in order to 
understand what the print is coa-unicating? In ST readers, correspon- 
dence; taught are not put in a context vhe4j£ is necessary to use 
L. to decode. How d<*s the child then learn that the knowledge of letter- 
sound correspondences ia useful in reading? 

for MS: Because of the tight structure built into HRS and the relatively 
greater control of student behavior, -turn of their naterial is suitable for 
research questions, A few which cone to -ind isnediately are: 1) Can all 
children be led successfully through the detailed blending process? 2) Kow 
■ight one determine, in the context of the progra., the optinal nuaber oi 
Utter-sound associstions for any individual student; i.e., when does context 
affluently "take over?" how -uch phonic* is "enough?" "too little?" or 
"too'«uch?" 3) Does .efking the long vowel and the final eileut e *ro«pt 
children Attend to these cues ratbet thus the spelling pattern? U) What sre 
. the restively -ore difficult lessons? Way?. Researching such questions would, 
Sd.itt.dly, keep the progr-a "in the lab" for several wore years, and it «ay be 
, act. 1-portant now to have it published and follow its use in schools, but the 

question* s re 'tantalising* 

Troublesotc to this reviewer, st the present tiae, is. soae of the elaborate. 
„ HA .lowly paced teaching in N?S. ror^nany children, such of. this is unneces- 
sary. Wills the developers toll us that the .sore capnblc students go through 
the Mg progra* acre rapidly, certain questions sre haunting. If children sre 
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capable of cowing closer to the desired nature reading behavior early in their 
reading instruction, does it affect their understanding and positive response 
to reading if they are forced to go through specific tasks? Once again, the 
attitude of the teacbej and the classroon "climate" will exert s significant 
influence. N 

* v- • 

/- Summary. A way to graphically display some of the major differences 
between the two programs is presented in Figure 10 which is s simplified 
adaptation of &. Shmy's acquisitional sequence of the "language accesses" In 
reading (Stray, 1975). 



Insert Figure 10 here 



The lines drawn in are tentative at best, but for future program 
evaluations one might consider having the program developers estimate the 
slope of each line themselves. These could then be verified by reviewers. 



Such a scheme does portray the major emphasis of each program and helps the 



•valuator keep in mind the direction of tne program as well 



Y 
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Testing 

Am tTamt nation of teats in aqy given program allows us to determine which 

abilities the developers formally check for in the children. One would assume 

those abilities tested vouid have been assigned fhe greatest significance, or 

they would not be tested. The following analysis on the content of one End-of- 

Level Test (Level 3) and a Skills Assessment Test (Level 2) from SF and the 

content of several Progress Checks from HgS gives a slightly different flavor 

for the emphasis implied in each program's design. _ 

SF End-of -Level 3 Test * 

oughout this test a set of items jpres^nts a stimulus with 3-choxce 

v 

. The. first 23 items are of the format Shown in Figure 11. One finds 




0 Insert >Mgure~ H iiere # 

that triC^ correct alternatives for these 23 items contain only nine words which 
are indexed as having been used more than once ih the pupils 9 books, Levels 
1 to 3; eight 'of these and eleven (ot 19 response words^ were fou$d in the 
corresponding study books. \ The stu4ents then most rely on letter-sound ? 
correspondences to respond correctly, to the remaining four items and they may., 
In fact, use that strategy to respond to the others as well. As all initial 
letter-sound correspondences have been taught by the eud of Level 3, that 
strategy for vord identification would be a likely choice. For the fir^t 12 
items, it is an efficient strategy: only the correct choice has an ^initial 
letter that matches the sotad in the* stimulus item. However, in iteos 12-23 
the students mist use a strategy focussing on the medial vowel if they do not 



recognize the whole word. J^X three choices for each of these items 'have the 
same initial consonant. If the child could label the picture correctly, bear 
the vowel sound in that worjl, and find its representation amongst the 
alternatives, he would be successful. All the vowel representations used in 
the correct choices have been taught. Incidentally, it is entirely unnecessary 

S 45 ' . 
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to r—d the satire sentence cctateining that picture as a rhebue for the missing 
word. Sentence reeding la .of no more help than picture-word matching In 
selecting the correct response. The particular format used In this test of 
selecting the correct word using either the whole word or the letter-sound 
cues strategy is not found in the etudybooke. 

Ites»^2>s^end 30-34 are two sets of "wh" questions each of" which follow*, 
e etory and has s three-choice response f onset. This format is a familiar 
exercise In the study books. Test questions of this type very in difficulty and 
may be answered by various means. In a somewhat oversimplified categorization, 
these items fell into th* following typee (the numbers in parenthesis indicate 
the n^>er of iteM f or %*cb type) : 

i) c«bi answered merely by looking at picture* (2> 

b) can be sobered with minimal reading and the picturee (1). 

c) reading. . Ji acta preeent (6) 

\ d) reading. /. inference meceeeary (2j* 

One etory is the "everyday" type and one la fantasy and the vocabulary and 

• a 

Ungoage patterns ere similar to whet the children -have been reading in their 
books* These 11 items seem to reflect the- eteted empheeis of the program. 

Items 35-50 focus on vowel letter-eound correspondences and the children , 
are required to select the correct response from three alternatives once again. 

They ere to choose the printed word containing the same vowel eoutfd found in a 

* * • 
pictures end printed word In isolation for Items 35-45 and found in a pictured 

ems printed word in context for Items 46-50 (see Figure 12). Beading the 

* • m * 



Insert Figure 12 here 



context, or sentences in Items 46-50 will help t*e child to reed the terget 
word (which any he aeceseery because of smblguoua pictures) , but it Is possible 

* * 

* • 

• 47 




j by reading only the underlined or target word in the 

. h-1- or correctly identifying the picturs. Children nay avoid reading the 
/ * • . 

if tboy no desire. All three alternatives in each reeponae aet have 

/* ' 
■a^vovel letter present, bat in .different spelling contexts'. For instance, 

the dsilces for /«/ night be words with a followed by a conacnantjs) , followed 

by r, or followed by e consonant and final e. Thus the children nust know that 

the letter e represents different sounds in different spelling contexts end 

/ " 

they/ nust know how to identify these contexts. This is e format fealliar to 
then froa their stvdybook exercises. 

la ■!— n j for the End-of-Lsvel 3 Test in SF, 11 of 50 item focus 

f 

directly on the na ming , on using coottxt, aod on reading Larger chunks'. of 
mt trials; these U thus reflect the stated prinery objectives of the progrsa. 
The reMlnlng 39 It— focus on letter-ootad associations , not particularly 
as cose to Meaning, but worm as a skin. 
The Skills fasasCTsnt Test (Level 2> 

- Ifculve skill araa* are defined (one for each. subtest), seven of which <Se 
particular initial consonant lattar+souad cues and consonant blends. An 
.HftalyQla of the ItaM la each si* test for using letter-so«d cues reveals that 
fc noal a dy of tboaa cues is. necassary and that also, having that *iU is 
sufficient; i.e., reading the context la not necessary. 

In other subtests, the circling of spaclfic words In sentences teats word 
bmadarias, Vky* questions test cause ef fact, sorting pictures tests 
Uatlafofekiaf ml fna tactful coot nit, and aomrlaf afnbtyfia 




U \ ■ 

questions following e reading selection teets the effective use of picture, ^ 
context, and letter-sound cues. .Only one subtest raises son* questions with 
regard to eliciting appropriate behaviors, la that aubteat, the Intent la to 
mm ytttWtt caea to identify plate relationships and read sentences. ' The teek\| 
Sn Ulnotrated in Figure 13. Ike pic Are probably cues asny of the words la 
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Insert Figure U here 

the sentence. However, the place. relationship words (In the example, "on** and 

• - 
"Under**) have zo be read to determine which sentence matches thd picture. 

Knowing the place relationship in the picture <ioes help the student to 
anticipate the print, but other wrirds in the sentence are more obviously 
cued by" the picture. 

The purposes for which the** subtests were designed - periodic diagnostic 
testing of skills - seem to be adequately set, Judging from the one available, 
for exnination at^Level 2. 'We read tbot these skiils are taught in to 
achieve meaningful reading, but meaningful reading/ per se t constitute* a 
minimal part of the testing program. However, another testing technique, that 
is the teacher's use of the misfue analysis outlined in the -teacher f s edition, 
is a direct attempt to determine if the child is using syntactic and e^antic 
cues in his Msding and therefore, by in/erence, comprehending. 
MBS, Progress Checks 

from the very first lessoos in N8S , the progress checKs occur afJ^alraost 
every one of the ten lessons at each level. (See Appendix 1 fior examples of 
these tests.) They consist of one page of oral reading by tie children and 
the teacher scores the correctness of their responses to only selected key 
words. I analysed the words scored and ttjey consistently include th&S 
• lm^ (i) taught fn the preceding lesson. Beginning at Level 5, a few items 
which require choice answers by the students are included at each level to 
ch^pk on comprehension. 

It is a curiosity of more than passing interest that the students in HRS 
(a prot^sa^in which initial ft*pha*i3 is on phonics) read sentences and •hort 
•torses individuaJly to their teechii who scores theo on specific words to 
if ' they have ,, #iestered the cleoert tausht,** whereas in SP 

51 
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(a Mining kaphas is program) the larger nuicber of test items retire little 
contextual reading and specific skills are tested to determine if die children 
are able to "read for meaning." In the case of NRS, the context could prospt 
the correct readirfg of the key vords, rather than mastery of the elements;' 
and in SF, mastery of the elements could, in many cases, provide correct 
responses without contextual reading/ One 'has to pause and reflect on this 
phenomenon for Its implication* for both theory and practice. 
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Content 

While most youngsters have a highdegree of not i vat ion for learning to 
read, th* content of the reading program itself may provide furtjprr 
motivation./ Some subjective judgments may be made about motivational value 
by simply examining the story and picture Content of the materials in both 
programs and the format of the instructional materials* 
Scott Foresman Content 

the books in the SF program are nothing short of delightful. They are . % f 
appealing in design and very colorful. Beginning with the very easiest books, 
the content Includes fanciful stories, common experiences of children,- 
selections about animals x suggestions for craft projects, poetry, folk tales, 
and scientific select ioA. Reference to Appendix A will indicate the 
different literary forms incorporated* Children's art enhances each book's 
cover and the illustrations within include diagrams; black and white and color 
photographs; realistic, fanciful, and surrealistic art; and a variety of media 
and styled* The print is clear and the amount of print per page increases 
gradually over the eight levels dJalyzed, From tevel 7 on there is a glossary 

r 9 

giving explanations of m familiar words as well as information on places 
referred to in the text. c V. 

Examples of stories from Level 1 and Level 4 of SF are included in 

« * * 

Appendix J to give an indication of the content for these first grade books. * 
While story content of these can be replicated here, certainly the flavor of 
the books themselves cannot. Illustrations and rther format characteristics 
Which provide interest are missing, i One notices irmediately the literary 
quality that can be achieved In. these early stories when vocabulary is not 
restricted in terms of the nuaber of new vords introduced nor the regularity 
of letter to sound relationship*.' If there are controls over the syntactic > 
structures used; they are not obvious either. At Level 4, end of first grad*, . 

v • 53 .' i 



the following complex sentence structure appears: "The dragon wa* ha; 
because no on^ was afraidj^f him, and be had lots of friends" (The Little 
Knight , q| 24). The rhythm ind tempo of the selections, the "flow" of the 
language, so to speak, is quite natural. Sensitive th the fact, that on trial 
runs', children's "MISOTES^ or errors arose softly from the use of unfamiliar" 
language or from difficj^ies with concepts, these parly stories are written 



curies \ 
o W PI? 



in a manner designed to W^Pcheifc "read themselves," according to one program 
description of J>F. One intuitively feels that from the jpoint of view of 
appeal, the SF ra^yg^e q*i£fe superior and very much like the wider world 
of children's liXaj0& That is in keeping with the program objectives to 
li^roduce the students to literature and to motivate them to read. It Is 
imporrf&t to note' that, although some children may be able to read Tfte Little 

Knight * Level. 4 (Sge AppenBix K) near the end of first grade, the instructional 

, » * 

procedure includes a gteat deal of guidance from the teacher with si^^sted 
motivating comprehension* and discussion questions for children who^are not 
able to read independent ly . 

Hew Primary grades Reading Systems Content i 

MRS is still in experimental form and it, ^s indeed with some reservations 



that I co«ent on its eye-appeal. While Che illustrations are all very good, 
they are done in the same style in black and white for trial use. 1 jtssuae 
these features will change with corranertial publication. The literary, forms 
incorporated in the series of Read-Alone books for levels 2 - 8, include many 
realistic fiction ot personal interest selections and 'fantasy selections, a 
few informational alllcles," And some poetry. Many'of the pex^c^ial interest 
stories are oriented toward city Youngsters. The nmuber of words, per page 
increases gradually over the eight levels of Read-Alone books reviewed. 

c . * - % 

The authors state that now sentence structures $re first introduced in 
the group story* situation rather 'hap Jn the Read-Alones, and that "NRS slowly 
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Increases the complexity of sentence structure under the guidance of the 

/ s 

teacher" (Bfeck & Mitroff, 1972, p. 76). The intent is to assist the students 

In jtranef erring their or^/aural knowledge of structure to the printed 

, language . Aii example of a group story is presented in Appendix L for Level 7. 

ifocabulaty in these group readers is controlled and^at the earliest levels it 
' " m ■ < - 

Is difficult to avoid entirely some awkward language patterns, * 

However, at ftie end of firist grade in the Read-Alone Books ^Level 7) we 

fottod such co^>lex sentences as "The foxes were so glad to be free that they 

vent back and had fun at the winter party" (Boxes of Foxes, p: 19 ) 4 . The 

confent.of one of these Read-Alone Books for the first graders (Level 7) -is 

presented in Appendix M. It takes % great deal of imagination to create 

stories with # a vocabulary restricted to^rtain letter-sound correspondences 

and a limited*nui*er of sight words and HRS has done well. However, the result, 

c 

of necessity* does include language patterns that are .not entirely natural nor 

literary and stqry lines that are also "restricted. The authors intended thirt: 

these books be tead alone by all students* who have advanced to the assigned 

*level and no teacher- juried reading is' expected. This expectation that 

^children be able to read alone has exerted a strong influence o& the content 
* * \ . * 

* * of these readers. A careful analysis indicates that if the phonic elements 

and si40 words taught are mastered, one would expect the books to be' mastered 

as well* It would be interesting 'to 'know if children impose their own 

language pat^rns in tt^se stories that are written s6 that the chiidrerf can. 

master "the priced word.' And would such reading behavior be considered good 

or bad^by the program' developers? 

^ » 'Tor^efc^J^ighly successful stu^etir, reading on his^owp in SF of NKS is 

' possible, and the content of SF does 1 intuit ively~haye aor^ appeal.' the less. 

successful students tare apt to' need" guidance either from tba xeacher ,or the 

structure of a controlled vocabulary. Guidance fro» the teacher is-provided 
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for the 1ms able SF students who cannot and do not read alone. The HRS 

** * * 

students are able to, and required to, read alone and the content la structured 

for. them to do so. If there is motivation in id traction With the teacher and 

one's peers, »SF provides that as the group reads their stories together. If 

there l£ intrinsic motivation for children in mastery and in. knowing they have . 

mastered a skill, the content In^ jfRS is more apt to provide that form of 

potitatibn evea for the less able students.* > * 



Other Motivational FuturM 
; On* senaes Motivation for reading the selections themselvee in the SF 
reader a and Motivation for mastering the reeding a kill and .being able to read. 
Che content In the JOS readers. As for other Motivational aepecta of thj 
pr ogres, it la beyond, the a cope of this paper to go into any detei, 
would like briefly to note eose other features of each prograi 




\ 

particularly Motivating. 

SF encourages pro j acta associated with the jrpad^ng and prefatory 

dlacnaalona of their own experiences I leading tends to focus Much of the 

v 

activity in the claasrooas. ^pother Motivational aapect is the occasional 
letter east hoae to the parents informing then of what reading experiences the 

7 x " 

children are having in their classroom. J 

The extensive use of maplpulablee in MRS la striking: genes, fllp-a- 
worde, audio cassettes and recorders vith headphones, and even the Read-Alone 
storybooks which are available for independent reading* , Individual and 

pereonal attention froa the teacher at regular intervals and frequent naetery 

* » 

checks are also Motivating factors. 

* * 

Motivation and attention are no •anil pert of beginning reading. A nor* 
coaplete prograa analysis ought to include how attention is, learned and 
reinforced In raadlng programs and how that reinforcement is faded. We should 
note how the cluster 6f behaviors we call. attention is first taught and then 
hov it cornea to be the intent, of the reader rether than the teacher. < 
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Individualization 

*> 

Sorely there are a anltitude of problene when one stteapta to adapt an 
educational program to individual differences. To my knowledge , iMt ofr the 

r 

cnrreat theories of the acquisition of reading skills has incorporated 
parameters of individual differences. VitU or without theoretical rationale, 

the desire to dealgn instructional systems that take into account Individual 

» * 

differences is very evident. The literature on new pro grans is laden with 
assurances that these progjrans da provid* for individual differences. Such is 
the case with both .reading progress analysed in this paper. Fran the prog ran 
amo onc— ant of SF: "Materials in leading Onlinited tan be coabined to « 
iccoaotUte differences in children, their timing, and your classroom organize- 
tion." And frcm the Beck and Mtrof f (1972) S paper: "WRS is described as an 
individualised- adaptive ays tea. It is individualised in that it, permits . 
children to progress at various rates,* it allows for different routes .to the 

mastery of an objective, and it \* organised so that a teacher can monitor a 

\ 

claaaroom of children, doing different things at different tines. It is 



adaptive in that alternative teaching strategies are available to meet the 
needs of different children and for the requirements of different tasks" (p. 35). 
Let as how each pro gran implement? their concern*. ^ 

* i j 

/Left^n plans in SF^ffer ideas for /'personalising instruction 11 that na^* 
• r^Jate to ad*ftionai work on specify skills, extending .the reading to nore 
difficult selections, etc. Each teacher's edition contains an explanation of 
md- directions for niscue ana^^s (developed by Dr; Kenneth Goodman, one of 
the program's authors). An analysis o* the "variations fron the text" made in 
oral reading say he analyzed to estimate how well the' student is using syntactic 
c«es or graphic cue*^and\o note whether students are self-correcting the 
"alscues" vhiclf alter the Meaning of-'tha text. • Additionally , private 
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conferences with the children to discuss \heir progress, as well as the story 

i ♦ 
content, ere highly recoraended by Dr. Helen Robinson, another co-author. 

^ " ? 

The extent of individualization in SF then is dependent upon the 

* — • S ' 

teacher's Initiative in atftpting to variations in childre&s performance and 
her willingness to incorpprate the »any suggestions given. Bowever, specific 
suggestions that offer an alternative to the basic approach to instruction were 
not evident in the program As diseased in the section on skills, the authors 
of SiTespouge an Inductive methodology which ewphasi^es the meaning of the 
passageTin^the- pupils' books. The hierarchy of skills is from the largest 
■eaningfcl unites, down to letter-sound relationships, and no provision is made 
for children who are unable to cope with this strategy. 

* ' In an SF cla^Srood, the teadher assembles groups of children -to read and 
discuss stories together. One, assumes that the first grade teacher will sake 

9 

judgments concerning the students* rea«Mress for te^Hin? and then group th?a 
accordingly. End-of-level tests* and criterion referenced skills assessment 
testa hefe in deciding wheiher a pace that is too fas: has been set for an 

* 

individual and whether or not review is necessary, anJ one assumes that 

*. * * 

adjustments in group assig iments are x«*de accordingly. 

MRS ,* on the other hand, is def initely designed for individualized/ 
pacing. The first two levels' blf the program only are taught to groups 



'of students. At these levels each Jgroup moves at a pace geared to its 
facUity with the program. Duri^gt*ftls time, self-management .schemes 

o 

are taaght and then, beginning at Level 3, the teacher makes a daily 
assignment, or prescription, for every individual. Because review work 

* *** * * % • 

is niceasary for so»e children and because tbe assignments «ay vary 
in tbk Mount of work expected, student* are very soon working on different 
segpents and at different levels according to their individual needs. 
% * Different routes are "available" for the rJuld in term* of f.ames and 
otter manipu^las but the road i» pretty w*ll charted ^hrough the cesser tested 
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Instruction and the workbook*. Ihe reviev sequence* built Jn for students who 




do sot achieve ■aaterv on "the progress checks Wt -£he !«nd of each lesson ere 
"■ore of* rether thai "different fro*" the Instruction Already given; i.e., the 
basic approach regains the same. Later, the techniques offered as alternative 
teaching strategies (after a child has failed et least two tines to master the 
ekill In the prescribed eanriet.) include first,* tutoring the child following \_. 
the seme basic procedures in sowing through the several level* of difficulty 
for letter-sound correspondences . In addition, tracing the letter is e further 
suggestion. The procedure for blending/is eltered end Instead pf blending 
sounds into words, the stretegy is to begin with the whole word, *reak it into 
its component sounds f$ki then blend Into the whole word. 

while these two alternatives are* suggested, £he instructional netfiod ^ 
underlying the program do*s not change. Diriiierarchy of skills is froo the 
lowest discernible units, the letter-to-abiaid reietionships up to words, and 
sentences end meaningful reeding of continuous text and little provision is 
made for children who ere unable to cope with * this strategy* 

All eleven students in the classroom I visited were progressing in NRS. 
Sfnce* it' Is still en "in-houfce" program I asked whether or not ,any children in 
other HKS classrooes had been given an alternate program with an entirely 
different structure, while the answer was, "yes." tbe authors obviously felt 
jtjiet this procedure might not be necessary once tefcehers^gain more confidence.- 
in their owp skills in i.»plementing the program. The opportunities for 
individualization which. are present in the program are greater than in other 
pcogr«s I am familiar -Ath, <hd the a uthors may be correct in their assumption 
that it is enough. At leastrtiSty shoA^-fe^ given creditor moving 
gi^lficantly in this important direction. 

I f d Hive to submit a personal note on individualization at this point ' 

w * ^ 

which camot be identified as a part of m analysis. However, I think it is 
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ia^ottant to theory and Instruction. - 

legtanlng readers «ro different Their behavioral repetoiree are / 
different, their strategies for thinking about their world ere different; end 
their pereopility cherecterietice ere different (Jansky and de^Hirsch, 1972*, 
Dor kin, 1972). Because they all learned . language In a sinilar way, though 
poeeibly on a different tine line, doea not necessarily nean that they will 
all learn to read in the sane way. At the nost obvious level, instruction 
in the first grade has to be geared toward children whose chronological ages 
range over a full year. The provisions Bade for individualization of instruc- 
tion, particularly thoae that go beyond pacing, appear to ne to be crucial for 
a successful first grade experience. And the success of that experience is 
crucial for ego and scholarly development. 

Procedures which might be intr*duc$d to effectively individualize initial 
reading instruction are still absent fro* beginning programs. However, mo^e 
research is needed prior to prescriptive methodologies. 
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v Ihl» examination of two very different plumed approaches, to initial 
reeding began with a presentation of the scope of each pr ogres and an. 
overview of obvious, differences between then. A conpariaoo of the teaching/ 
learning strategies' related to vefious linguistic units /grephemes/phonemes , 
word patterns, words, sentences and stories) was tho^nade as Well as an 
analysis of the workbooks. The testing program and its reletionship to the 
objectives of each program was examined. The content of the students* books 
and other motivational aspects of the program were discussed ana* finally we 
looked at the extent of individualization possible under each program. . 
Similar analyses , coring these same aspects in other programs, might ^allow 
educators to know wh/t options aTe available for inifial inatruction ^ 
reading. Further, such analyses d£ suggest areas for further research. 

What- outcome of the analyses presented in this paper might lead to 
research on reading theory? And how might that theory help in further 
programming? * As I have worked through these progr^s I have again been 
convinced that many hypotheses need to be researched within programs. One 
might, for instance, want to. research questions about the behaviors and ' 
cognitive processing of ^fild being taught with s program similar to S? 
quite apart from research on those same questions with children learning in 

MRS. . 

Differing hypotheses about how children learn td read need td be 
formulated and tested on children who are being taught in various ways. 
Systems siiilsr to each of the two investigated in this paper and other 
systems which show specific contrasts in any of the characteristics analysed 
'omght to be included. We suspect that there is -ore than one way "to learn 
to read. The mere fact that children have learned under systems as 
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contrastive as SF and HSS suggests that this is so. ' What is challenging 
research and pedagogy alike is that children have tailed to learn under 
different kinds of instruction as well. Once beginners begin in a specific 
program,/ they soon fall into one of several categories: either they learn 
that which we teach then, they learn in spite of what we^teach the*, or, 
sadly, they doV^o* learn. That fact influences the child's future success, in 
reading and other academic as well as several and emotional areas ss well. 
For these reason*, research in beginning reading instruction ought, to 
continue, but perliaps vithin a planned sequence. 

General consensus now has it that there has been a rise in the mean 
achievement on standardized tests in first and second. grades. Soae have 
attributed that i^roveaent to the shift toward the^Tnclusion of a phonic 
component at the earliest levels (though that has\uot been proven, to ay 
knowledge). However, does such information help us to select programs tor 
our "at risk" children? Does any of the research focus on the lower 5 OZ of 
the children and ask what is more effective with then, or if they also are 
now better achievers? Are there differences within this group in learning 
strategies? One night' hypothesize chat the differences in achievement which 
have occurred are largely a function of raising the scores of children in the 
upper end of the continuum rather than the lower. However, to ny kn 
no data have been analyzed to address that hypothesis. There appear^ to beja 
need to reconsider the implications of data that have been accumulate^, 

fie need to fc^sciously relate our research in beginning ^reading 
instruction to theory. Would it not be po*sible#fr-t*p behaviors of young 
children to determine where they mre in their cognitive development and to * 
research initial strategies in beginning reading in an attenpt to make a 
■etch between child characterise Irs and .prcgran characteristics? We need tp 

e 

be asking what abilities are necos'sary for success in the different types of 
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programs: Sight word approaches with their .straight^st^sajiua-response, ^ aoBt * 
^ paired associate type learning, aay require different strategic* than the 
recoding from letters to sounds, and thence to words and sentences which 
most be remembered, until waning* is attained (as in LRDC's program, RKS). 
and both of these types of programs aust require different skills tlan the 
Scott Fdrasaan program which moves fro» meaning, through language, t\print 
and back again. Young children, particularly in nature children, perhaps 
find it difficult to attend -to syntactic, semantic, and graphic information 
all at the same time in the beginning. Different programs emphasize 

s 

different aspects, as we have seen in this analysis, and I believe the 
challenge is to know for whom each is most appropriate- the way a very wise 
«*firat grade teacher knows. Can research and theory building allow for 
different processes for different children? And *can it help us in answering 
questions about beginning* reading that are still with us? If we make some 
penetrating obmarvations of teachers and of ' children , along with our program 
analyses, we may move closer to some answers. 
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Figure* 



Figure 1. Sequence of levels of instruct loo and pupil Materials for 

Scott Foresaan's Reading Unlimited (1976) and- Pittsburgh LEDC's' 



»w— n Grades Read ins Systea through the second grade. 



Figure 2. General f,low of a typical lesson in Scott Foramen's 

F'llllnr B&Iifttted. CSF) (Level 3) 
Figure 3. General flow of e typical LRDC's Mew Primary Grades ReaMng 

Sretaa (MBS) les*on. (does not include possible review exercises) 
Fifure 4, A model of the Interrelationships aaong relevant dimensions of 

reeding behavior. , 
F ig ors 5. Exercise from Scott Foresaw' s Studybook y ievc 1 2, on associating 

letters and sounds. 
Figure 6*r Exercise from Scott Foresman's Studybook, Level 2, on using 

letter sound cues. 

Figure 7. Exercise from Scott Foresaan's Studybook , Level 4 t on recognizing 
story probl« 



Figure 8. Exercise froa Scott Foresaan's Studybook. Level 4, on recognising 



\ 



tlae relet looehlps. 
Figure 9. Exercise froa Scott Foresaan's Studybook . Level 6, on using 

context cues. , - 

Qflgure 10. Proportion of different language skills used In initial "reading" 

es taught by New Primary Grades Reading Systea (KRS) and Scott 

Foresman's Reading Onlimited. (SF) (See Sbuy, 1975) # 
Figure tie in exaaple of one ltsa test format froa Scott Foresaan's Bad of Level 

Test . Level 3. 

Figure 12. in exMple of itea test format froa Scott Foresaan's End of Level 

Testa Level 3, focussed on vowel letter-sound correspondences. 

*»*'"• ' * * 

Figure 13. An itea froa Scott Foresaan's Skills Asscssaent Test . Level 2. * 

: eric- ~ez < : ■ .' 
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Footnotes 
5 

1. This schema is adapted from a scheme developed by fiively, Popp and Porter 

end Is given a full explanation in Hively, 1966. 
v 

2. Throughout the paper the simplified pfioaeme representations betveen\slash 
marks has been used, similar to SF f s notation. "Short" vowels are represented 
by the vowel letter only (e.g., /a/ not /ae/) "long vowels are marked with a 
bar (e.g., /a/ *ot /ey/)« ^ 
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The tottonQ on these pages includes in concise form ' 
the aUNsr SbftfWSrand understandings that are 
deveJoped«nd practiced in Levels l" : 21 of Reading 
JJnfimited It represents the cognitive and afteclive 
objectives of the total program. The skills printed in ted 
are the ones indexed at this level. / 



Decoding 

e use auditory discarm nation 



e use conventions of written language 



2l- 



initial, medial, final sounds 
Intonation {pitch, stress, juncture) 
rhyme 

founds m the environment 



e use visual discrimination 



cobra 

letters (capital 

and smaJUorms) 
pictures 



sentences 
shapes 
sizes 
words 



* use auditory and visual perception 

e use letter-sound cues 

fconsonanfs (initial, medial. f«nal) 
" consonant b-endi 
consonant digraphs 
vowels 
, vowel digraphs 
vowel diphthongs 



e usa picture cues 

action 
characters 
conc^ts and 
processes 

e use context 



details, 
objects 

portion 

sentences 



setting 

siza 
tune 
words 



(lies 

*» 

abbreviations " 
antonyms, synonyms 

base words, inflected \prns ?tipri ved I owns 
compounds . 
connotation, denotation 
contractions 
ottfog carries 
homographs, homophones, homonyms w 
pronoun referents : 
pronunciations — 
relationship of words, phrases^entenres 
word, phrase, science, pa;«r ,raph meaning 



abbreviations 
acronyms 
apostrophe 
balloon dialog 



left-to-right 
" progefssion 
mathematical 
-formula ' 



* capital lexers musical notes 

* colon 7 numbers ^ 
Comma parentheses . ~~ 
dash period 

' dottq0 Hoes * question mark 

ellipses question ma*ks , 

exclamation mark semicblpn ' ■ 

fractions • * syllabication * 

hyphen type 

* Mention underscore 

^ word:boun<2a:ifcrs 

Language experience 

e extend listening skills 

e associate oral and written language 

e increase vocabulary 

e increase concepts t * 

e identify statements, questions cxc'arnatJGT.s. 
commands, phrases > 

e express ideas 

e recognize use of dialects 

• understand idioms 

9 recognize that words may hrrve'more than one 
meaning 

e recognize that many words have similar meanings 
e increase ability to read orally 
e recognize that languag^ohanges 

Relationships * f 

analogous general-specific s**ju»nce 
cause-eUecl part-whof* * orza - , 

class piarr time 

Main Idea and supporu'rtg^Mails 

oniric al reading 

' Evalu vJon of Inrvnnflon cntf i:l3as 
e distin'jtubli rcatfcftc arid fanciful content 

* e make inf^ro6ce% * , 

> draw 'coAVis.**!;, *#t^antiat* th#«n 



author's point of view 
author*! purport 



• *cogntze Mustraftor'e purposee 

• make and/or withhold judgments 

• — hian author at an authority, 
a jmapulth fact and opinion 

a db llngid t h relevant an0 irrelevant informetfrn 

a tis ltf — t kdaaa for a given purpose 

a evaluate edvertieements 

a re co gnize bias, prejudice 

a select and evaluate information from 
(Afferent sou re at 



• locate entries 

alphabetical order or general position 
bate words in inflected or derived forme 



• derive meanings 



parte of speech 
run-ons 



• dtrtve pronunciations 



pronunciation i 

short pronunciation key 
fo r ei gn pronunciations . jryitebtee 



fui pron u nc iati on key 
Kef words 



variant pronunciations 



indexes 

ttMae of oontente 



calendars 
charts 
(flag rams 



identification 


tablet 


keys 

• 


timelines 


Textual aide 


j 


abbreviations 


headlines 


ennotationa 


headnotee 


by-f nes 


headwords 


captions 


keys 


credit Inee 


labels 


detail nee 


legends 


editors notes 


postscripts 


epifogoet 


production notes 


footnotes 


subheads 


V forewords 


subtitfes 


grid lines 


symbols 


headings 


titles 



Setting purpoeae 

Ways of reading '\ 

• follow directions Ssv v 

• preview 

• take testa 

• reread for^spectf ic purposfi * 

• read for enjoyment or information 

• read to confirm ideas 

• skim 



i cJ^ai 



Comparison^nd i 

> 

" Author's organisation of ideas 

• recognize chronological organizatlbn 

e rec9gnize organization baaed on importance 
of ideas . ; »' 

• recognize episodic organization of mat^ial 

• recognize topical arrangement of ideas 

• recognize general-specific arrangement, of ideas 

• recognize type and purpose of paragraphia 

cheflt, or diagrams to # 
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organize 
a Hat Heme 



• classify items in specific ways 

• make outlines to organize information 

• summarize Ideas in statements and paragraphs 

• organize in(ormatio#4rom <Wleren< sources 
e describe proces se s. -» 

» relate pictures an&nenf^ 



Liter my forms/Urals of wri#og 
anecdote 

autob io g r aphy ' 
biography 
book Jacket 




fairytale 



mystery story 
myth 

hews story 
parody 

picture essay 

poetry 
proverb 
realistic fiction 



of too*. 



TV. 



historical fiction 
how-tc-oo-ft article 1 
informational article 
Interview 
Joke 

Journalistic narrative 



Elements of style 

aHfei abon 

dmlect 

exaggeration 

figurative language 

flashback 

foreshadowing ^ 

humor 



Irony . * 
Merary allusion 
metaphor 
mood 

onomatopoeia* 
. peraUei structure 



or movie 
*ddte„ t9 
science f.ction 
Short story 
song 
tail u:e 



personrftcatton 

point of view 

pun 

'retrain 

repetition 

rhyme 

rhyme scheme 
rhythm 
simile 
slang 

suspere? 1 
symbolism 
tone «~ 



Feature* efcaarrativc writing 

e recognize setting 

» 

e Identify stereotyped characters * 
f» tj^ittify traits, motives, and actions of 
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e recognize author's delirteahon of characters " 
e recognize stoiy problem and soIuwm 
e recognize conflict 
e recognize plot 

e distinguish narrative text and dialog 
e recognize theme 

« 

e recognize descriptive writing 

ATTfrtfOrS AND HABITS 

e.approach reading as a positive vxo?r*cnce 

e see^sjiteaning Vom writw.i m:;« c*s 

e include reading as a lei su resume activity 

. • e develop permanent interests m r^aoir^ 

« 

e seek pnrte<rmaten3*s related to personal 
interests and needs c 

e broaden reading intyrrsb • ' \ 

e read vaiiod Irir^t of Vr*i«nj 

e evaluate validity of *deas expressed in written 
materials 

rv e share and discuss ideas gairvxJ from personal 

. reading 9 

e grow jp appreciation of wefl-wrttten materials 

e select some well- written mate* sals to read 

e reed emotionally to written material whether 
read or heard V 

e respond to rhythmic cmd*$ # iu-VJ j^Wns 

e capture emotional intent *9^m imagery 

e Increase sensitivity to differences in people 
and cultures 

" * ^ .• 

§ e mcvase concc*n ?cr v^lfatc r>* c*n?*J 

e increase concern for environment - . 

e enhance solf-i'UHge ? «'J vr ;^:r."-ni »%3 *S 

9 appreciate traditional values of country and cultures 

f retate*moral principles encountered in reading to * 
personal 

e broaden scope* of interests to include art 

e increase awarcnr*s of caroer pc/SS*brffties , . 

. « ; * 
ncicasc ah.M* to evaluate own progress 
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' . IFFBTOIX B ^ -v. 

Level 2, Studybocfc pege 4 9 

Scott Foreran, Sealing Unlimited 

m 

} 



WWch Sentence? 



g The goat is in the garden. D 
I The bird b in the garden. , 0 




' The gunar b in the basket!^ Q 



The bee b in the basket. 



□ 



^ n 

The befl b in the boat. 

The girt » in me boot. 



0 




The koN b in me bosket. • Q, 
The game b in the basket. (3 
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Which Word? 
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APPENDIX C 
Level 1, Study book page 14 
Scott Fores»an, Reading Unlimited 



Monkeys are funny. 



ERIC 
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See the balloon. 



Donna is running. 




Ed and Sue are here. 



Pat is riding with Ann. 




T 



Torn likes his new bike. 

Children arc instruct***] to' draw a line between the words in 
each sentence. Hie sentence is read aloud by the teacher and 
m „, • . then the children arc asked to circle a specific word, e.f. 
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AFPEBDH E 

Balloons . 
XFroo Scott Foresn>an, Level l) y 
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Page 2 



Teacher tells story: 



Every morning Mr. Burton got 



5.ve^f POTT 
jp vefcy ec 



up very early* to blow up his 
balloons. The he took them to 
the soo' to sell* 



Page 3 



Page 5 



P*ge 6 



Paps 7 



Mire Is the yellow one. 

► • / 

» 

Page 8 



Teacher tells: -Mr. Burton was at the zoo with his 
balloons before the animals were 
- awake. 

Teacher asks; How can you cell that it is 'early in 
the morning? 

bow- do you think Mr. Burton might blow 
= * up his balloons? 

» »Can anyone tell what kind of animals 
art sleeping here? * # 

Teacher tells: Today there weren't *any people at the 
too. When the bus arrived, ajjpsan 
and some .children got off, . 
Mr. Hurton was still sleepy, so he 
didn't hear the children coding to 
buy Ms balloons # 

TeadJer asks: What, wade Mr. Burton Jump* 

J How many children do you see? • * 

'/ Where is* Mr. Burton? 

> 

Teacher tells: He was . so surprised that he ' let go of 
the balloons , and they floated away 
from hia. 

V 

Teacher asks: How do you th^nk the diildren feel now? 

What do you think will happen next? 

Teacher tells: Quickly, the boys and girls scracbled 
around . trying to* help Mr. Burton catch 
— thm galloons. 

Teacher tell*? Janet grabbed one as it flew by her 

face. -She called/Jflere is the yellow 
one." 

r 

Teacher asks: Look at the sentence on this page. 

Who thinks, they can' read what Janefr 
- . called? * 

Children read: Here is the yellow one. 

Teacher tells: Danny found one by the fence A He* 
shouted, f *Herc is tfee blue on#. M 
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Appendix E 



\ 



ricre Is 



Here is 



riere Is 



Page 8 Teacher asks: 

tne blue one. ^_ . , 
Children read: 

Teacher asks: 

Teacher asks: 

^Children read: 



Page 9 

the red one. 



Page 10 Teacher asks: 

the orange one* 

Children read 



Who can read what he 3houted? * 

Here is 'the blue one. 
Where did Debbie f Ini a balloon? 
What did Dfe.bbie yell.fron the tree? 

Here is the red one. 
What did Ken say? 

Here is the orange one. 



-Page .11 
Here is the black one, 

Pag* 12 
Here it the vbi^e' one. 

Page 13 

Here is the brown one.' 

Page 14 



Teacher asks: 
Teacher tells: 

Children read: 
Teacher tells: 



Does anyone know what anir* 
found the balloon by? 



!*^^ten 



Toshi tried to catch one as it floated 
over a flower bed. She grabbed for 
the balloon and tried *not to step on 
the flowers. Then she called. • • 

Here i* the black one. 

Mr^ Ewetao caught two balloons. 
Stre tching for the first o*ie_» he 



said. • . 



Children read: 
Teacher tells: 

Children read: 
Teacher tells: 



Here Is the purple one* 

Children read: 



Page 15 



Here La Uk> green one. 



Teacher telle: 



Here is the whirt one. 

• * 

Then he snw th* second ore* grabbed 
for it witJi his. other tiand, and 
called. . • 

Here is the bream one. 

Carlos really had to run to catch 
his balloon. It kept fretting way fro* 
hi». But finally he caught* up with it. 
As he reached for it, he shouted. 

Here is the purple one. 

Then Aey all heard a voice, calling 
froit ne3r the peanut steffd. It 
u| Elena. She had found the last 
balloon and was yelling. . • 



Children read? Here is the green one. 
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Teacher tells: Mr. Burton thanked the children 

for helping him and offered to give 
each of the* a balloon. But the 
child pen were ,?orry they had startled 
htm and they wanted to buy the balloons. 
So Janet got the yellow one, Danny 
tot the blue one, Debbie got the red 
one, Ken got the orange one, Yoshi 
got the black, one, Carlo* got the pur* 
pie one, and Elena got the green one. 

Tweeter asks: How does Mr.. Bur top look now that he 
^ has all the balloons back?^ 

■ov* do you think th* children felt atJ 
the end of the story? 



1 APPENDIX G ) 

(Level 2, MRS, Croup Story) 

1 1 / 

•Page 2. Teacher: Look at the^girl In die picture. 

la that Saaha? What la girl 'a 
new? . 

Read the sentence to yourself to 
•find out what Nan la saying^ 
Let's read the sentence together. 

I a» Man. 1 

Page > Teacher: Let's sake sure everyone is on the 

- right page. Point to pfcge nuaber 3. 
Head the sentence on -this page " / 
yourself. > 
lead the sentence outloud f (chiljfl \ 
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I mm Ben. 



Where la Ben sitting? What ia he 
doing? 



Let's go on to the next page, page 4. / 

/ ' 

page 4 ' Teacher^ Look at the picture on this page. , * 

Where is Nan? (Reinforce phrase 
/ at Ben'a tent .) *' 

% ' What la Ben coloring in hla coloring 

_ book? (Reinforce the word pen. > 

^ Mow, let 'a go to tfte two sentences 
under the picture. 

Let's point to the vonU and read the 
sentence about Kan together. 



Man im at Ben's tent. 



Baa can color the 



Teacher: Nov, let 'a 1 read the sentence abont 
Ben together. Ready? 



Teacher: (child) , read thf tvo sentences for 
ua outloud. 

Page 5 s " Teacher: Who cane to visit Ran and Ben? (Re- 

... in force San or a hoy and a dog.) 

Read die first sentence for ug. ( child .) 

m 



Teactt«r: Point , to the -word Sasha 6a the p*ge. 

Mow, say the word outloud. Mow you 
know who Sasha la. Sash* la a dog. 
Read the second sentence to yourself 
to find out who Sasha Salon gs to. 



/ 



tubal, tmm'a. > / 



Teacher: (child)-, resd the second sentence fop 
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Teacher: Sasha is Sen's pet. Do yov think 
San likes to have Sasha as a pet? 
Do you like pets? Why? Are dogs 
the only kind of pets children have? 
Look what Sa» is carrying in his era. 
' Do you see the pan of dog food? 

Teacher: Read both sentences on this page 
yourself. 



TeVcher : Who did Sasha wet? 

( child) 9 read the two sentences 
- dntlood; 

- Look at Nan and Ben in the picture. 
* How do you think they feel about 

meeting Sasha? Does Sasha seen to 
'be a nice dog? What is San doing? 

7 Teadher: Look ^t San in the picture. What 

did San do while Sasha ate? (Reinforce 
c ,* phrase bent the can .) 

Read both sentences by. yourself . 

Sasha ate . 

San bent the can. 

. 

Teacher: Head the sentence that tells what 
Sasha did, (cnlld .) 
Read the sentence tfiat tells what 
San did . ( child .) 

Look at Pen sitting at the tent. 
What do you think he is doing?' 

Pig^ g Teacher: What is Ben showing Han. and San? 

The. sentences under the picture tell 



r 

I can color Sasha * 



what Ben said wh^o he cane over to 
show Nan and Saa the picture he had 
nade. You read the first sentence 
out loud for us • (child.) 



Teacher: I will read the n*?xt sentence. Listen. 
"S*sha is the best!" 
- This (point) is C3lled an 9 exclamation 
nark. It tells you that the sentence 
was said with an extlted voice. Ben 
was so happy and excited about nee ting 
Sasha that he said, "Sasha is the best! 
( child) , read both of the sentences for 
us. When you read, nake your voice 
sound the way you think Ben's voice 



I can color Sasha. would Sound. 

Sasha is the best! 
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Is the short man eating corn or meat? 
. □ corn • 

• * 

Q meat - 



1b the tall man petting- a o^g or a hors£ ? 
. □ a dog 



□ a horsfif 



3. Is the hors^ running, or eating? 



ERIC 



f> □ running' 
□ < eating 

»«c* fN- ehfirf u*4*r» ttmAa thc'fomat of Msl*t*{; X 



Level A. 



In the box pr*»i#»fUni' tHc rorr^ti »*-»; t *nM *j*yr* ^ 

39 ' 
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fro* NKS Workbook. Level -> 



1. Ben and Mike' are 



They are 



sisters 
friends. 




2. Nan . and Mildred "are 



They are 



friends, 
brothers. 




3. Make* an X on Mikrf's cap. 



4. Make* a* ring around Mildred's hat. 



114' 



[iTwral 2: *h*. rwn »^ltftCv* ewtlrr*! with t*v» rMld . Cerrtet ti»« fft^onMi. Th*n k »»c tfc- "Ml 

r*md the two teurtnees o«U<m»«. J 
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" * '•Stan buusjxd botll"* „ 
of coke. Tho coko bottle 
dropped, off the table and 
coke spilled ^an the floor. 
Then Stan cleaned up the • 

spilled coke. 

'* • * ■ * * • 
¥hat happened first? 

« 

Q) Stun bumped his bottle 
r of coke/ 

O Stan cleaned up^the 
spilled coke. 

When did .Stan clean up 
/ tbi coke? 

Qtfrtfore the coke' spilled 
on 1 the floor 

Q after the coke spilled 
cm the -floor 






BUS 




STJDP 







I iW cklH k» difficult? with the w - 
( J«w wttlowj -Uh Hl» **-J Mi l*Wlf*f^* 



\ 

It started to rain. Mi-. Pike 
opened his Umbrella. 

Then it stopped rainingL 
Mr. Pike closed,his umbrella. 

What happened first?' 

□ l{ started to rain. 
. U.It stopped raining. 



2. When did Mr. Pike close his 
umbrella? 

» # 

D before it stopped raining 
O after it sloped raining 
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'Pete vent wit£-Ben ant| lus /amily to the zou. 
The boys liketi to wptob the baby animals, N Pete 
and Bep watched the zoo keeper give a baby zebra 
a bath. The zoo keeper cleaned ttif zebra Until - 
his black and white stripes shined. ^ 

The bc^s saw a baby hippopotamus with a silly 
fuzzy' hat on. The boys laughed and laughed because 
. the hippopotamus wanted to eafthe hat. 

Pete got * box of popcorn. Ben bumped Pete's 
. \ arm and spilled his popcorh into the pen where 
the ducks and squirrels* lived. The animals came 
quickly to eat the popcorn \ Ben hojpd the popcorn 
would not. make them* sick. % 

The boys watched the^ lizards for a long time. 
Xhere were green, *red, and tan lizards. They 
climbed up and down, the branches* of a small tree. " 
They chased each other around the rocks! 

At the end of the day the boys hate* to go home. 



Which one of the aniftals wanted to eat dts hat? 
□ the zebra \ 
CD the hippo pot a mils 

O the flucR" -.■».' 



Which of the animals climbed up and down the bj^ff^hes? 
O the 4izards 
the ducks 
the squirrels 

Which of the animals ate* Pete's popcorn? 
the lizards 
O the ducks and squirrels 



The boys 

- ■- - - Level 7 
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t ' - • 

I am thinking' of a Machine which can Measure how rtuch 
pressure is being pushed through the earth: This 
■achine is on a piece of wood which is attached to the 
earth. What is the name -of the Machine I am' thinking* of? 

a telescope 

D a washing Machine. 

« t 

D a seismograph 

I am thinking of the building where scientists who study 
earthquakes work. This building is found near the 
fault from an old earthquake.* What is thiA building 
that I am thinking of called? 

O a seismic observatory - 

D a pharmacy 

O a skyscraper 




- Pretend th^t yqq are a scientist 
who studies earthquakes .< You are 
working in your seismic observatory 
and the seismograph starts to draw 
wavy lines. 



1. What could the wavy lines on the seismograph mean? 

that there is a lot of pressure being pushed through 
the earth and that there might be an earthquake soon 

Otbat there is not much pressure tJeing pushed through 
the earth and that there is no tianger of an earthquake 



Uvtl 11 
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An Earthquake in the News 

One day, Mr. Pike was reading his newspaper. He reajl 

that there had been an earthquake out in the desert. 

* » ; . 

The newspaper story said that the earthquake had made 

a. large fault in the crust of the earth, and that the earth* . . 

had vibrated for many miles in all directions during the 

earthquake. But luckily, there were no people living near 

the place where the earthquake occurred. No one had gotten 

hurt. ^ • 

Nr. Pike also read that many scientists had been able 

to predict that the earthquake was going to occur. They had 

studied their seismographs in their seismic ^observatories, antf 

they had seen the seismographs start to draw wavy lines. If 

there had been people living near where the earthquake was 

going to occur, the scientists would h^vc had ii*e t o w arn t Uu - 

people and to tell them to go to a place where there would have 

been no damage. / • < 

: ' '. 57 
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Answer these questions about An Earthquake in the News 



1. Where was the, earthquake that Hr* Pike read about? 
/[Jin the woods 
LJin the sea 
D in the desert 



2. 



What' had the earthquake done to the crust of the earth? 
D \t had sade a large fault in the crust of thq earth. 



□ 



It torsade a v large mountain in the crust of the earth. 



fed scientists been able to predict that the earthquake 
was going to occur? 



yes 



no 



4. Thfe scientists bad studied their 



telephones, 
seismographs. 



5. The scientists 



would 
would not 



that the earthquake was going to occur. 



hive bad tiar to warn people 



[Jf ttott m mmj umi t twtm teck f tht •fry #ft mc« 57 •** thm ** iU **» v+r*9X*?h 1» 
pmrtU*X*t m,m*t U M. W&— him T—4 tU*t ff%r*h Mill b* timdm tKt UftmtlM tUmt vill »w*tt 
th* «N«iM. An km fete ormt Ms irw, 

' U*tl 1J 
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nmNmm *Jm* art nt c K *v» if»ted to' the at Cl» «r4 cf m« 

INtHW . time* m y« w » t*« >»crd U eh* x>i if th* «klU rp»te that 
■br* In Urn w*r~**m wtfrtH f. *lie« • 0 ftar/e mt mH U tfce If 
t*»» **U4 ftl*rt«ft* that wl la tU teVmt. 



cc«r*d ar« U«*W U ttw 



fUM ft ✓ mow M» w4 titkitat If Wfc» tkUl fNk 
Ira tf tM «kU4 iUrt4li'Utt Wt in the 



/ 



1. Th# han ba« an agg. 

2. Tha '« hatching. 

3. Stan Mid. *8h ma hfr *ha can. 

4. Mom is atngfng 

Sha km ringing to Ban. 

3. Am ia nooning. 

Ha 4* . hopping on a ML 

e. Ban aaafr. hi* hot on tha t*6*f 



**t«»Jftc 



1: 
f 



1. The baar ci*>s ara cGt#. 

Tha big baar, can Gaff tha drum 

*^ to p**y moftic. * 
.^3^ A' *<ciCa wv*r. KU, back toga. 

Thrf tubjT cr>M3m in It. % 

_ - < 

f 



»• 4 *ar»la« till 



6. Whara 9rn tSkrf.e bath? 



/ 



□ tn -a tub 

□ in I tuoj' 



* { 



*Pt41 yt»U CMJd' 



12 



aOf tt» «9r4* ta taw tfwt mm c:«^ «m 

1W ikm m m — t mine «T t£«i« ir i ^tU'a 

ffMtv lit twMU «r Mn, fcU Mt prompt J *t ia the t»i»r* v« 

J Wttwtw muf f _ . 



■«»rtm fim<m> oil! tl» in tc« Mm »*• Mtftd. Olv* «nt 

tfW MTTMt H » t t W MHUM S. It t CtUM't M«M t» T POtBt* «T 

HU *vit rm<r1fti« i» ciwtu WO. If M» iMM'i •«« 



"is J« 




r 



L 



erJc^ # 



to 
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i kn ta» okiM r»atf —* mtrnct TW «arl« In tM 

tfcot ara — o r «« «o ,li#w« 1* UM tain) «t tte ml «*ck 
, ai** • t*o oocd )■ Ut l« if Um akU4 mH tka* 

** glMlM I ■MUltl/. P!*«« ft 0 fa*0« '.k» •«< 1* *•« if 

aklM ilii nil tka* mN ia tka 



I. 

fa. 

4. 

*. 

r: 



•body took m ^ftckat. 

I want to look at tke book. . 

Tha bo? toft^ooft to kalp tl» do 

bis ftorkbook papa ra. 

Caa icu Ceok*^ 

* 

Pot yoor lackat oa % nock. 

I faai oo food today. 

Sa* foaa to loot ball t»* alt* bl» 
a»cl#.~~ 



•opbo*? 


. fort 


lock 


aoafc 


f Ml OB f 








too* 












gaaa 


faakkall 



kl^Sa^t «aoa tk. aMU oae* -a*— ^J*"* 

t , rio~ a ✓akaoa t*o oartfta tka kaa If tka akUd MH »•* 
Uw laitia wmU?. flaaa a 0 akaoa «ka aaad la tka 




W *aA la tka ataaa aaa « 



2. Tka l^<#r a|ll araaa tka 
arltkajatic arobl-a. 

* - , « 
J. Deri J aad Borla prafar to go for 
«*lk* io^tba c tea lag. 



1 I 



prefer 



4. if. ?ik» bas • tor tola* tka flft [ torto*— 
alaraa year a olo. f Mf— " — 



Tpv*i fateM CMia** kaaaa 

mm • 



iT'at; ProeKaro: Only ifcr la ta» kw» ara ».aoraai Ctoa^aaa avlrt 

r tka aor?*o rooei-* of #aak •? tkaw vor*i. If a tMM'i acoro it ? 
ItlmLm or aor*. kla ae*t pr* serial ct la t*o 7-£-6 oaaoatto. chiftf'o 
era la Woo thoft 7 kit am trooorlption la too rtilw caaaatta. 



S. Sutctlm Bra aratoada that ka U j trffMt 3 



«. Kra. ttaaart cat tka pi a into 
■foar aajaol fr*rta 



[ 



] 



fatal rolaU Cklld't 



ikoarlat fraaodarai «l*a oooaato* for taa earraa* 
Vri- tt a adU'i aaaro la * ao*a*a or oa^. *x% aaat 
Jaaaottta 11*-*. <t «■ 4 **• 

la aaaaat»a-ai*»*k. f ^ 
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APPENDltf K 

The Littl e Knight 

by Anne Roue 
Seott Foresaan, Level 4) 



One. open a tiae a king and a quaes 
lived In a big old caatle. 

,/ '. 

3 



The king and the quean w?re M d because 

their caatle van 'so cold. 

Souetiees the queen had to put on 

a blanket to keep vara. 

And the king had to put on an ajd |ug. 

Then they* didn't look like a king and_ 

a quean.* <f^\ 



Page * 



Sow thing else made # the kin* and 
quean sad. They 'couldn't sleep 
because a dragon kept them awake , 



■very nipfrt the dragon aat in, his cave on 
the top of the 1:111.' And. he roared and 
roared and roared. 



Page 6 



The king and queen didn't know -it. but 

the dragon was sad too. 

Everybody was afraid of him., 

lo one cane to see hie. 

Be was always alone . 

That's why he was sad. 

That's why he roared. 

SoM tines he was so sad he cried. 



Pa«a 8 



Oee day the king sent for his.knifehta. 
There were four big knights and/ 
little knight . k 
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Paga 8 (eontlnuad) 



Tbs king was aad. 

"I can't gat any «l««p," h« aaid. 

"Dp soaa thing about that dragon!". 



Paga 9 

"What should va do>" aakad 
om of tha big knights. 

*1 don't ears what you ( do! ,f ' said tha king. 
"But d* Uvf^tl" , " 



Paga 10 



>: go ths»knlghts lsft tha castle to do 
soaexhlng about tha dragon. 

Paga 11 

. They started tp go up the hill to the 
"" dragon's cay*. 

Paga 12 

Jut then the dragon roared. 
Tbe big knights turned and raa. 



Pago 13 

s 

Bet tha little knight kept on going. 
Ha vae a bra)* llttljt knight who wasn't 
afraid of any old dragon. 
• Ba kapt *n going op tht hill until ha 
got to tha dragon's cate. 

J 



Tha lit t la knight tiptoed into the cava. 
Be mm tha dragon. . 
Tfee dragon wae crying. 

Tha knight asked, "Why art you crying?" 

116 ' 



Page 15 \ 



% "I f n crying because everybody la afraid 
of m," said the dragon. 
Ho one cones £0 see ne. 
I don't have any friends/ 9 

The little knight *ald, "I cane to see yon. 
I 1 11 be your friend/ 1 

Page 16 



The dragon gave a happy snort. 

Plre cmm out^f his nose. ^ 

The fire made the cave nice and warfe.,. 

Soon the little knight was van. 
Then he thought of some thing. 



Pag. 18 

• - • 

The little knight said, "Why don't you 

cow and live at the castle? 

The castle is always cold. 

Ton could keep it warn, end you'd have 

lota of friends. 

Blow your nose and com with ne/' 



Page 20 



The king and queen were afraid when 
they mm the dragon. 



Page 21 • * 

. ■ , 

The little knight sa*d, "He won't hurt you 
He's going to li*c with ut end keep 
the ceetle warn: Re**! be very quiet." 



22 



The dragon nade .fire jcowc out of hie nose, 
The ceetle began to get warn. 
The king took oft his tu?» mfi the 
quean took off hex blanket . 
.Then they looked 'like e king end - ^ 
a queen again. «l i 



▼ r * APPENDIX L 

tunplestiltskin 
ft^i 17 ' ^ (NRS Group Story $ Level 7\ 



Once upon e tlw, a td Her end hie daughter lived 
la e tiny bouse. The wilier was not e rich men. . He 
hed to work hard Just eo he Jnd hie daughter could 'live. 

One day, the king was passing V*"d t?he wilier 
* vented to l^>ress the king. ( So the miller ran and told 
the king thet hta daughter could do a fine trick. Re 
told the klrig that She could epin wieds into go^d on 
her spinning wheel* 



Pege 18 



The greedy king began to think. 

He ealtd, "If you have told ne the tryth, miller, 
thei^ your daughter would olesse ne very much. Bring 
her to the cm tie tomorrow and I will see if she really 
can turn weeds into golji." 



Page 19 



The next aornlng, thanking led the girl* into a? 
roon that was full of weeds. 

Re gawe her a spinning wheel and he said, TTou 
■ust spin these weeds into gold by toaorrow. If you 
do not, I will hewe you killed." 

And then the king left. 



20 



'The girl looked around the roon at all the weeds. 
- /the really couldn't epin weeds into gold. That was 
Jest a ftory that her f ether had told the king. She 
began to jcry. 
« * 

All *t one. the door opened*) and In stepped an 
ugly little nan. 

"Good day, slller'a daughter," aald theaun. "Why 
" axe you erring?" » 
* "Oh," eald the girl, "the king wants m» to spin 
these weeds into gold and I can't. If this room is 
not filled with. gold by noaorrov, he is going to have 
a* killed'. " 



I 
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Page 23 



• Then the ugly little man said, "What will yob give 
m if I spin it for you?" A * 

~ 1 will/ give you the ring fron ny finger," •« id 
" the girl. ~ " ^ " — " r ' - — 

The ugly little nan took the ring and eat down at 
^ie spinning wheel. 

Whirr-whirr, three tines round and the bpbbln was 
, full of gold. Then he took Aother bobbin and, whirr- 
, whirr, three tines round and chat bobbin was full too. 
Be went on spinning until- no rnlng. When all the 
weeds were spun, and all the bobbin* were full of gold, 
He went sway. 

4 v 



Page 24, 



Thp king cane into the toon, and he v*s very* 
happy to see all rhe sold. The king Ranted the tirl to 
nake hip the richest men who ever .lived. He was starting 
to like the niller's daughter too. 

So he said, "This pleases ne very much*. But I an 
going to test vou one wore t>lne. I an going' to put you 
in a bigger room full of weeds. If you spin those weeds 
into gold, then you will become ny wife." 

When the girl waa left alone in theMg roon, the 
ugly little nan came In and said, "What will you give me. 
this tine if I spin the weeds for you?" 



Page 25 



t The girl said,"! have nothing left to give. v 
- •Then yo»?eu&t give ne the 'first baby you have 
after you are queen," salt! the little nan. , 

Then the nan sat down and he began to spin. He 
spun until all the weeds vere.fcold, 

And In die turning when the king cane and saw 
that all thd weeds were turned into gold, he ordered 
the wedding to hi held at once? The niller's daughter 
becane the queen. ^ 



Page 26 



- After a year's tine, %h% queen had a fine child. 
She did not think once oi the ugly little man. 

But soon after the baby was born, the nan cane into 
her roon and said, "Nov give ne the child as you said 
you would." . 
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The queen wnttd to keep her bafry* |$ie of fired s 
the i*ly little jum ell the riches of tK^Jtifesdoe, if 
. only be would leave the child with her; », 

Btit the ugly little nan wouldn?t listen. He ^ J 
vented the baby. 

He •eld, lf I will give you three days. If. et the end ; \ 
pf that tine you cannot tell m ay aim, you met giv? 
mm the child. " 



Page 28 



Tbe^queen epent all of hex ,ti«e thinking of whet . 
/the sen's naae could be. She even sent e friend to esk. 
fer sod 1 wide for ell the naaes her people could think of . 
And when the ugly little Ben case the next day, the * 
'• repeeted elf the names shq could think of. 

. But after eedh naaa, the little men said, "That is 
*pt mf naae.' 1 . 

The eeae thing happened on the second day.. 

On the third day her friend went by a hut in the woods. 
Spas one wee singing s6 she peeked Inside the hut . There 
was the. ugly little nan finging a song and junping up and 
down* - 

the song went like thief ~ 
"Kuqpleetiltskln is ay neae. \ 
She'll never get ay little geae." * \. 

• . } . • ' \ 

Page 3ft \ 



The frlend > weat beck to the queen end told her whet 
•h# had seen. * The queen sailed * f 

. "laqpleetlltskla," said the queen. ''So that's his 



Page 31 



' And when the ugly little sen caae bick leter that 
dey, the queen said, M Is your neae Alfred?" 
"Ho," said the aan. 
*lm it Martin? u ( asked the queen. 
- • *Ha t H said the aan. 

'Veil; then, I bet lt 4 s RuapleetiltskW aald 
the queen. 

-1 . . 

t • • • 
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The devil told you/thet! Tht devil told ypu 
that," eeid* the ugly little men. fc \ 

He vee to ned that he stamped Jhia foot so herd 
It gotnixuclr in the floor. Tht« lie grabbed ,his other 
foot with both head* and pulled ao hard that he split 
in two. 

And that vee the end of Rumple* til tekin. 



i 
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APPENDIX M 
Boxes of Poxes (NRS Read •Alone, Level 7) 

1 . _ ' s 

Lfst week, southing bad happened in the 
forest. It happened the day the foxes were • 
Shaving a winter party. , 

*It was winter and the foxea vert having 
a winter party lx* the fores The sun was 
shining azid all the foxea were happy, * 

>. 3 ' 

Syd<tenly, one of the little foxea said, 
"What la that thing over there?" "^""^ 

All the foxes began to look at what^the 
little fox saw; 

It wae a vagon^ And it was the biggest 

er^sep.'. 

• » 

P. 5 

the driver got off the wagon. Be was ,the 
blggttt aan the foxes hod •jtjr seen. 



* p. 6 ^ 

Than the aan said, "Hurry f hurry • .Today 



357 



wagon that the. foxea had ever s 



0 

- I m giving away free <#elly beans. Cose 

iaalde *y wagon and get your free jelly beans." 
rnYri alto Appendix fcU, The Stem from NHS, Level 2, 
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All the foxes got in a line by the door 
of the wagon. One by one they vent in to* get 
jelly beans. 



p. 8 

As each fox vent in, the big man would 
grab It and put a rope around its legs. - Then 
he would drop the fox on the floor of the 



va^m. 
p. 9 



Soon all the .foxes w^re in a big pile. 
T^ey were all feeling sad. 

"What wili that man do with us?" they 




p. 10 / )j. 

. The man was laughing. 
Then he said/ H I am going to put all 
of you in boxes. Then I will have boxes of 
foxes. I wili use your fur to make jackets. 
Then I will sell the fur Jackets ^nd get rich. 



Rir 
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p. 11 

lb. man put all of the foxes in boxes. 
^Ttaere vers boxes of foxes all over. By that 

tlM all the fox** were so sad that they began r 

•» 

to cry. 

• * * 

P. 12 

First on* Jfcx vaa Then three foxes were 
, , crying'. crying. 

i 

, Then ten foxes were Bat one fox w*s not 
crying. crying. 




The baby fox was not crying. He 
ires getting away. 

p. 14 

, Vhen the m*n vent Way, the baby fox 
vent around to take all the locks off all 
the boxes. 

p. 15 ✓ 

First one fox vas Then three foxes were 
free. free. 

Then' ten foxes v?re In a little_while f all 
free. the foxris were free, 

and that Mde^hes 

* * 

•top crying. 
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When the bad caste back, he said, . "How 
'did you get tfce locks off the boxes?" 

\ 

'Merrill never tell," said the foxes* 
**But now we are going to chese you awfcy . 



*Gh t no!" said the man, running as fast 
•mb he could. , 

ran and ran 'mtil the foxes could 



not see his enj wyre. 



p.*19 

TUi foxes were so glad tc be free that 
they vent back and hsd fun at the winter 
party. And tLt baby fez vas aade king for 
tttk day. 
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OPEN DisOTSSIOIl OP POPP PRESENTATION 



BLOCK: I would }ike,to know Just acme speculation or soae not lone from you 

. regarding what these alternative instructional strategies are, that would better 

* c . . %% 

get to individual differences, rather than simple pacing. 

% — 

POPP: At the very grossest level, we can examine two programs that^ar^ as* 
different as these typ are, and a third, the sight word approach. When a child 
is entering first grade we ou$bt to know, right at that moment in t^me, Which 
method would ~ be best for teaching his ,or her . Ve ought to realize that this 
mttcb uy not necessarily be the right one a month from now for that child. I 
think we could concentrate on our high risk children and try to provide a method 
of l^tructito that would be successful for them. Whether that method leads, to 
some otter method at a later point in time or not is another question. 'But 
initial success is critical and with two critically different programs, you have 
at least two alternatives with which to begin instruction. Further, there is a 
whole continue of less visible differences that lies between 'these two. ' 

TBABASSO: I think you provide a very interesting contrast, 'and I .was curious 
whether there is any evaluation of either of these progress, that you are aware 
of, in teres of their success? * 

m 

» t 

' 9 ' ^ 

POPP: There bee been. In fact, Isabel Beck has published *a report, .from the 
Learning Research and Development Center, on the achievement of children under 
the Pittsburgh pr ogres, that achievement is substantially greater than that fo* 
ohildres In prior years *who were in regular basal progress . Is that correct , 
Isabel? * . * 
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KCC: lea. - f. 

POPP: I aa unaware of an evaluation of the Scott Foresaan program . When I 
visited a school using the Scott Foresaan program there was a cluster of children 
ifi tde corner of the Axm who 'were working on letter- to-sound ^correspondences . 
Vhen I queried the teacher about that, slJe said they were using a worlpbook that 
was available through Scott Foresaan, and she also said that this was something 
which, the publishers felt the children needed. 

* • 
So here ye have. two real extreaes in programs. However, you know perfectly 

.welf that soae of the Pittsburgh children, are learning and reading.with their 



parents at boae in "real" children's books/ similar, to the Scott -Foresaan books. 
They are doing & lot of :tfhole word or meaning- type reading. On the other hand, 
we also know, froa observation, that j.n the Scott Foresaan classrobas , there is 
aoaie straight phonics teaching. Just,, think of aost of our research on reading. 
Host of it does not include classrooa of observations and a very careful tafly of 
program coaponents and acbleveaent without classrooa observations is not going to 
be very informative. t 



TRAB1SS0: In your critique you point out there are alternative strategies that 
joould be developed which Would indicate something other than reading, or other 
aeanlng. When you analyzed the tests that .each program uses, you indicated there 
were alternative strategies which £he child could use -where the bhild would not 
have to read at all, for exaa}>le, in the Scott Foresaan. In NRS, the child aay 
not be able Jto really process the larel of meaning because of the stress on 

deoodli*. If your identification of prohleaa on these tests is correct, then the 

« i 

' choice of tests one uftes to evaluate these prograas becoaes very prit^cai. If 

ooe were to aakm direct comparisons -between, tbea, one would *>ave to design tests 
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which would satisfy criteria of having both levels reached. s 

* » « * 

POPP: I think that ia true. 

* . I 

TBfl^AftgOf Does the. teeing procedure used in the evaluations have the ' saafe 
problems as the kind ' of testing that goea on during the prograa? 

* v * 

BBCE: Ho. 

* » - 

POPP: In a sense t it has sore. It has different kinds of problems. Isabel, do 
you want to answer that? 

* 

BECK: The report. that Helen has is based on a school district's selection of 
test to be used. This district used the 1973 Stanford which wtfj*. published after 
most of MRS was written. Interestingly , the NRS students scored slightly better 
* oo the comprehension measure than on the subtest aeasurlftg decoding skills. 

POPP: Tea, ana these items are similar to the comprehension checks which they 
have ill their urogram, too. I think it's interesting to speculate as to why each 
of the publishers (toes testing on a skill that supposedly has not been emphasized 
- in the program. I think in the Pittsburgh program one can Justify that by laying 
they are using* the phonics approach in order to get to meaning. They certainly 
don't want people to think that they are Just teaching children to say words, tjo 
respond with sounds to letters. Their testa indicate that the children are doing ' 
< sore than 'that. 
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Scott Foreman, op the other hand, ,1 think has been taken to task by the* 
teachers In the Yield, who want sore decoding, and so here it is in the testing. 

A VOICE: ( I aa very concerned in the Scott Foresman prograa, that the children 
* wlir substitute "bananas" for "fruit ." .When is this phased out, or what do they 
do with that? The child auat learn specific, accurate' reading at soae point. 
Bow is that dealt with? ' # 

« • 
POPP: Veil, the problem is really vei;y serious in tenWo? the fact that they 
ftove, froa those larger units down to graphealc units. If the child is- .saying 
"bananas" and the wogd is "fruit,/ and. they are going to t£lk about initial 
consonants, there is going to be a problem, as you pointed out. I don't know 
whether they ever consider it as a very serious problea. The reason that 1 say 
that is because Kenneth Goodman's aiscue analysis is included in the last pages 
of the Scott Foresaan manual. Teachers are urged in fact to listen to children 
read, and to. score their errors as semantical ly correct, and/or syntactically 
correct, and whether or not they are close to the grapheae-pboneae 
correspondences, and so forth. There is less concern over errors that are 
aeaantically correct* and syntactically correct than there is over the other. 

A ¥01 CE: The other thing I want to say is in the MRS, in the Pittsburgh prograa, 
fbt blending is an invaluable technique, because the children always have a tool 
to fall back on once they don't know a word. Is there anything in the Scott 



Foreaaan that' they %>ean fall back on, if they don't know the aeaning, of a word? 

» 

Ubat do they fall back on when they don't know soaething? 



POPP: Veil, they wtuld use what they had been taught, to the extent that . it 
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worked, which would be the context in which the word is based, or picture oues if 
they are available. I suspect if one. has had large input fro* the teacher, she 
mi!ght be a good" source of information- Hot being facetioOa, I do: think that 
would be a natural tendency, if that 1 a where your information came from in the 
past. * 

WALLACE: Might we not say that the direction we need to go In, with respect to 
individualization, i* not so much that different children need to be taught in 
different ways, as in the different kinds of prqgrams yoi^ cqnsidered today, but 
that all children need a certain degree of decoding skills, and those who h^ve.n?t 
picked 4jp those skills in various ways outside of formal instruction, may need 
special help within formal instruction in order to do that? In other •ords, that 
that's where the individualization may be needed. ~ 
• . + 

POPP: That certaiAly i* one argument that could be made. I think there may be ' 
children at, a certain stage in their development for whom that's really a very 
difficult task, and tbij might in fact meet with .success by* parroting back 
stories initially. But eventually, as you say,, it seems as though the poorer 
readers particularly, who haven't picked u£ phonics skill themselves, would have 
to be* taught it. But jftifia phonic* is taught to that child, might make a critical * 
J. dif ferine* as to whether or not be is going to think of hiaself aa a failure for 
the rest of his life. ' ► 

4 * 1 ' 

WALLACE : He may have misled ourselves as to how difficult a task it 4s; that 
it's easier than the conventional Tien tends to think it is. By opt solving the 
instructional problem, that is, bow to teach decoding to the kids "who aren't able 4 
to do it yet, but instead rilying on the idea 'of .developmental level and waiting 
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for readiness, that one is letting those kids get behind to a sufficient degree 
that it impairs their power ,to catch up . 



1 POPP; 1 guesjB it depends on what they are doing, and very few would advocate 
that they merely wait until they have reached a particular developmental level. 

WALLACE: Tea, but other things get done meanwhile, which in effect amounts to 

* •- 
waiting for the decoding skills. 

POPP: Well, maybe not. If • one doesn't buy a hierarch^f^r teaching, one can 
start in higher 4 imita and waii for the lower units (letters) until later, and 
still be worlds on reading. For another child, the order could be switched. 

V 

BESH1CK: One of the things that strikes me^in that balloon .story that you showed 
is that what's happening there if that the teacher is doing in school something 
\ very similar to what we think^iddle-claae parents do with their children. At 
least I think that's what I do with my children. 

c 

^POPP: tod then swear they never taught reading to their children. 

RESSICK: Tea. But ye don't call that reading instruction, and we don't expect 
children to , learn to read from that neoessArily, and we don't care whether they 
dp. It -seems to me Scott Poresman is doing some of the language enrichment 
surroundix* print that we expect middle class children get at home and which we 
know some other children are not getting, and it's doing that very well. Seott 
Pc^msmsc seems to be maklr^ the assumption that by just doing a lot of language 
riohmsnt word analysis or synthesis skills wijl-«^rge automatically. 
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The word analysis training, at least in your- examples of a representative 
leasop, is really very soft. It's putting an enorao,us burden on the c&ild's 

m 

iAd active capacity, and it pouldn't be at all surprising that a group in tbe 
corner needed scae jore help, given what they are getting in tbe aainstreaa. 

POPP: If I were teaching first grade, that certainly would be a prise 
consideration, and X tbinlc that it ts tbe very good and wise first grade teacber 

9 

wbo can tell }» about individual differences in children, and what tbey can or 
cannot take at a certain tiae, that would bear down harder in the Scott Foresaan 
prograa on those word analysis sfcflls at a point i*n time when tbe child seeaed to 
be able to cope, even with initial consonant sounds, and that there would be 
really sOae serious work at that point. Mariy kids are going to just pick that up> 
anyway. Mo setter which one of these routed is taken, you will have* children wbo 
absolutely are going to read, ho tatter what you do with thea. And you will have 
scae children wbo are not going to read. An important question is: Is it better 
for a child to be a non- learner under one systea or the mother. There will be 
noo-f learners. 

• * * 

WILLIS: X observed tbe Scott Foresaan systea in operation for five years in a 
large urban school • systea a^yhile ago, and based on your description, it isn f t 
all that different. In fact, scae of tbe eleaents have been aoved froa SgfcflM 
to Jtoliaitfii, it' would seea. 

POPP: Tea, they aade it aore aanageable, that f s about all. 



WILLIS: One person in tbe area did a dissertation on what was happening in that 
prograa* Therefore it was done aore carefully than the typical study of that 
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kind. The study was planned to determine why achievement dropped when the schopl 
system moved from the reading program they had before, which was phonetically 
based, to the Scott Foresman system. The choice was made bgfcause they thought 
~ ' * the language ehrichment components would be better for the "urban students" in 
the school system* They discovered that those teachers whose students' 
achievement . was not declining during the five-year period were those teachers who 
taught phonics to the children before using the "language enrichment" approach. 
Teachers were rated as either good or poor implemented, as part of the data^ 
analyses* 

POPP: Regardless of the system? 

i 

• I * 

WILLIS: Tou can't really control that behavior in the classroom. Teachers 

taught phonics simultaneously, and they took all of those elements that had been 

> introduced in that language enrichment approach, and put them in their * 

teacher-made phonics program. That was happening in schools where £tte teachers 

worked together oti their joint approaches. There was a funny pattern of high 

achievement versus city-wide low achievement in those schools. I think I said 

thia during the first conference; the teachers doiTt operate as dlchotomously as 

their materials dictate; that is, the successful teachers don't. Therefore they 

> 

are able t? provide a lot more instruction that facilitates for individual 

r 

learning than a particular set of materials might suggest. 

^ "■ - y ' 

^ . POPP: I think as ve look at some of the increased achievement in c test results, 
we also often find a heavy pfconic emphasis.' Those, children who have been . 
successful under a phonic program are going to ceiling-out of the test or at 
least do very well because they have phonics skills well in hand. The child who 
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la learning upde* a sight word on "a meaning approach doesn't have that tool at 
the end of first graded and While^lje, say be doing very well in his own system, 

there Is going to be less of an effect from his training on the tests. 

' • • • - 

So I think that the differences which we are finding are not necessarily due 
* * . * 

to lower children doipg better.' They are due to children' who are very successful 

in the phonic programs who boost, thl class score* 

* a * * 
CAZDEM: Yes, I want to push you harder on this individualization, because 1 

donlt understand your answers to Karen or to Michael Uallach. What would you 

want to -know about the kids? Let's say you were going to choose approach A 

versus 'apprgfich B^that at least differ in the sequence with which their aspects 

of £be .total reading process are emphasized * What would you want to know about 

the kids,, in order to make that decision? 

POPP: If there were an answer to that, there wouldn't be a problem; that is, if 
there' were tests that could answer the kinds of questions that we want to ask 
about aatching-children and tests* 



i, 



I think it is a researchable Question. I think that if I were teaching, I 
would test the child and see whether or not he could do the blinding procedure, 
to see whether he could bear segments of sounds in words as a prerequisite to the 
Pittsburgh program, for instance. 

I think one might also go back to Piaget'.s developmental stages, perhaps, 
and, make some bypot^^is about how /far along one has to be in concrete 
operations, in order to handle the phonic blending tests. But that is all very 
hypothetical and theoretical . I think right now it would have to be a "Can they 
do it?" kind of question. 
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McCONKIE: In ^this scheme that you handed out, you refer to the theoretical model, 
of the reading process of -a matvye reader, and the theoretical "toode^ implied for 
reading acquisition. With these two very different approaches to reading, to 
what degree is the difference being dictated by rather different views of what 
the skilled or mature reader is doing, versus rather different views as^to how 
you should go about trying to get somebody to a common, point? 

POPP: I decided that was at least a whole paper In and of Itself, If not more. 

HESNICK; George, in sowe ways that's the essential question of this -whole .set^of 

* ♦ *** * • 

conferences . 



McCONKIE: »After having analyzed these two - programs , do you have some sense of 
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whether they werte trying to get at the same thing' through different processes, or 
whether they had different end points in mind that they were trying to. reach. 

POPP: I think if you would ask the authors of both of these systems, their end 
point would be very much the same.* I don't know if they both have a theoretical 
model: iBtt Goodman does, and he is one of the major authors of the Scotyfc 
Foreaman program. The notion of going directly from print to meaning, not going 
through speech at all, is probably how he sees the mature reading process, and 
aees that as a possibility for all children, even for ver^ beginning readers. 1 
don/t think, Isabel, that the Pittsburgh people wduld necessarily believe that. 
Ho, Isabel la shaking her bead. ' * . 

MoOOICE: But the Goodman approach here clearly has hla sort of hypothesis 
testing, anaiyaia-by-syntbe»le flavor to it. Here we have an important oompdhent 
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of teaching reading: to t each them to use the context , to guess tfce appropriate 
« responses. For this you only need very few Visual cuea. I cart see this other' 
^pproach being dominated by really quite a different view of reading; that it's 

very aych aore visually oriented , and perhaps not a process of Baking hypotheses 

and siaply testing thea. Is this the critical factor distinguishing these 

prograas? 



POPP: I think Isabel should* answer that, but before she dpes, I Bust say that I 

* * 

think it >s a critical /factor that distinguishes the approaches. But I do think 
that the Pittsburgh people are directing their attention to the visual in hopes 
that it will be built up and Baste red well enough so that contextual cues that&do 
coae in will be aore autooatic. Meaning is still wtjat they are getting at. I 
don't think they would want you to rule out guessfng froa context. 

BECK: In answer aa bo 'whether we think that nature readi^ goes through speech, 
I have to respond both jba and xi£. I think at tiaes it does, and I think there 
is also evidence that at tiaes it Bay* go right to the lexicon. What Jfrat had to 
do with beginning reading, I 4on*t think is very important.- We Bake a 

distinction between beginning reading and aature reading. 

• « *_ 

«(. We choose In the very beginning to eaphasize overt blending, but only for a. 
very Halted ti«e. 

4 

If overt blending were continued too long, we-—wftieve it would be 
overlearned to such an extent that the next level of processing, chucking 

behavior tbat.dfiblANttr'e rap 14 recognition, would be aoAe difficult to. achieve. 

• • j - . 
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Concurrent with development and practice of word recognition skills, I think 
aaking context ually appropriate guesses. 

■:t *** 

BLOCK: I think that is a very difficult question , and I think t^e problem comes 
in in terms, of how you take these general theoretical notions and translate thea 
into what the practice would be lite if practice was in fact adhering to this 



theory. * 

That 9 s a. very difficult "kind of thing, and I think that when you raised the 
question about whether or not a particular program adheres to a particular 
theory, you have to confine your assessment to particular parts or 
characteristics of that program. Thl£ meaning approach of Ken Goodman 9 s, 
although he does have a specified theoretical position, that position does not 

c 

completely define the -instructional procedures* There are many, many, many other 
things that are included, and hare to be decided . Some of the sort of general, 
prescriptive things 4 that be says apply; to certain aspects of reading program 
design and not to others. * 



PQPP: The Soott Poresman program isn 9 t pure Ken Goodman either, I think be would 
rmind you tb#re ar« many otbor consultants on thai. 

EOSIKB: I wanted to respond to the statement v about characterizing the new 
reading system as one that focuses the/youngster more heavily on the visual 
aspects of reading. I think that 9 a an erroneous- consideration;* that actually 
it, as well a# many of the other programs that are pointing out phonics concepts 
to children, really are- unique "in that they emphaiisej to children the 
phonological oonetruotion or the spoken language, and make it evident to .the 
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youngster, through systematic, orthographic representation* The Scott Foreaman 
program, eve© with the emphasis on the two words that begin with the B, is 
expecting the youngster to induce an awful lot. of information, whereas the New 
Reading Svstem doesn't take that risk. And I don't think that is visual 
orientatiotwC^I think that is heavy emphasis on the ^phonological attributes of 
the spoken language. 

x \ 

POPP: I think children learn a lot about the phonological system by tying it to 

t ' - - ; 

a visual system. They are able to talk about it. ' 



ROSMBR: I think it reduces the mystery a great deal, certainly. 



END SESSION 
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